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A POWER THAT CANNOT DIE:— 


NATURE! 


THE LARK’S ALLOTMENT. 


The bird that sings the sweetest song If you the joy of happiness would know, 
Builds its nest on lowly earth. Must stoop to find its worth. 


THEN CANST THOU NOT ADMINISTER TO THE BODY DISEASED Pp 
FOR THEREBY HANGS A TALE. 


Read the Pamphlet given with each bottle of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


SO MIGHT THOU LIKE RIPE FRUIT DROP INTO THY MOTHER EARTH, 
NOT HARSHLY PLUCKED BY SUFFERING AND DISEASE. 


BILIOUS ATTACKS AND SEA SICKNESS.—Every household and travelling trunk 
ought to contain a bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ unless jou wish to suffer 
untold misery. Always does good—never any harm. 


“TI can seldom go to sea without being sick, and I can safely say ENo’s ‘Fruit Sar’ is the only 
thing that ever gave me relief, and I shall recommend it to all who suffer from sea sickness. 
“Tam, yours truly, A SIGNALMAN.’ 


CAUTION.—Examine the Cadsule and see that it is marked FNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ ctherwise you have the sincerest 
form of fiattery—IMITATICON. 


Prepared only by J. €. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SSLT’ WORKS, London, S.E, by d. C. ENO’S Patent. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tur Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


HIS Society was established in 1862 to supply SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c., and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the ccmmencement of the Scciety it has supplied 


463,676 APPLIANCES to the Poor. 
34,411 Appliances given in the year ending September 30, 1904. 


Annual Subscription of 10s. 6¢., or Life Subscription of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per annum, 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Contributions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Barciay & Co., Ltd., Lombard Street; or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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and Economical. Director and Secretary, Major M. B. BURNAND. 
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ee The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Gouty, Rheumatic, or a Disordered, Bilious, 
Beit Excited, Sleepless, or Feverish condition is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Na‘ure’s 
ae Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
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IN THE STUD LIPPIZZA, AFTER THE PAINTING BY HAMILTON 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


VI.—THE SPANISH RIDING SCHOOL IN VIENNA AND 
THE LIPPIZZA STUD 


BY THE BARONESS FRANCKENSTEIN 


Ir was said by Burke in the eighteenth century that the age of 
chivalry was dead; but, for all that, traces of its splendour still 
linger, sometimes only half suspected, in the heart of the great 
towns of Europe. Such relics of the past it has been the task of 
royal lovers of antiquity to maintain, and foremost among them 
has always been the Austrian Court, which has preserved almost 
intact in its daily life, as well as in its gorgeous ceremonies, the 
old traditions of the Spanish etiquette, dating from the time when 
Spain was united to the dominions of the Habsburgs, over whose 
vast empire the sun never set. 

The Royal Spanish Riding School in Vienna is the institution 
which has undoubtedly maintained in their antique purity the 
elaborate and dignified formalities of the knighthood days, long 
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after the sister schools in Italy, France, and Germany had vanished. 
The visitor to Vienna has but to turn aside, from the clattering 
street surrounding the Burg, under a heavy archway, a step down a 
vaulted corridor, and then he will find himself plunged into the 
atmosphere and exercises of an age which he only knows by 
caricature, or at best by feeble description. The school is built 
in a vast oblong, and is surrounded by a gallery containing the 
royal box, the walls of which are adorned with renowned stuccos, 
the work of Fischer von Erlach. The gallery is supported by 
forty-six pillars, and these help to make the school one of the finest 
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THE SPANISH RIDING SCHOOL 


buildings in Vienna. The lower parts of the walls are hung with 
mirrors, so that no detail in the movements of the horse or rider 
may escape the eye. The building is one of the most ancient parts 
of the Burg, wherein for centuries no change has been made except 
the introduction of electric light. Adjoining the school is a library 
well stocked with all the works relating to equestrian art, and 
amongst its most famous books are those of Pluvinal, Pignatelli, 
and the Duke of Newcastle. 

The horses kept in training at this school are drawn from the 
royal stud at Lippizza. Lippizza was founded in 1580 by Arch- 
duke Karl, and stands in the Karst—a rocky plateau to the north 
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of Triest. That these fine horses should be reared in such a place 
is little short of a miracle. The surroundings are the most 
unfavourable that could well be imagined. The Karst is exposed 
to the deadly blasts of the “‘ Bora” and the “‘ Sirocco,” and the soil 
lies in such thin strata over the rocky ground that vegetation is 
both scarce and weak. Trees, with the exception of hardy pines, 
are rare, and water above all is pitiably deficient ; in fact, life can 
only be supported by carefully husbanding the rainfall. At the 


THE PASSAGE” 


outset also the Karst was infested with such swarms of wolves 
that only the introduction of great mastiffs saved the stud from 
destruction. Against all these drawbacks the hardy constitutions 
and frugal needs of the Lippizza breed must be set. 

One of the great Austrian industries is horse-breeding; the 
empire, in fact, ranks second after Russia in this respect, and 
there is no doubt that Lippizza has had a most beneficial effect 
upon the class of horse throughout Austria which has been im- 
proved through the infusion of new blood from this stud. Old 
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manuscripts dating from 1580 are still kept in the archives of the 
Burg, and tell us the secrets of those long-forgotten days. One of 
them relates that in the year of the foundation three brincos were 
bought in Spain for 407 ducats. The next year six choice stallions 
worth 3,963 gulden and twenty-four mares were bought. In the 
year 1582 bill for 4,952 gulden was paid for horses through the 
house of Fugger of Niirnberg, which family has since been raised to 
the princely dignity, having been at that time the Imperial bankers. 


TRAINING FOR THE ‘‘LEVADE”’ 


The original Lippizzaner breed was from the heavy Spanish 
horse of the Pyrenees districts, which the long Moorish domina- 
tion had strongly crossed with Arab and Berber blood, and the 
stock imported consisted of nine stallions and twenty-four mares. 
The blood was renewed from time to time by importations from 
Spain and Italy—especially Naples. At one time also the Arab 
pure blood was bred there, but failed to maintain itself, and the 
English thoroughbred strains were also found unsatisfactory for 
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the purposes of the haute école. The Spanish horse was renowned 
in those days for its beauty and fire, being considered the best in 
Europe; but owing to the constant wars in Spain, together with 
wrong cross-breeding, the race changed completely, and _ its 
numbers diminished so rapidly that at the present time it may 
be said to be quite extinct there. 

Briefly the Lippizza stud may be described as the old Spanish 
horse crossed with Italian and Arab blood. There are at Lippizza 
two divisions of the Karster horse—the pure and the half-breed. 
In the first case sire and grandsire must be of pure origin. The 


TRAINING FOR THE ‘‘LEVADE”’ 


characteristics of this type are a strongly curved neck, long broad 
back, big barrel, well-carried tail, long head, small nostrils, rather 
heavy shoulders, short legs with a perfect hoof, and a graceful and 
elastic action. They have a strong constitution and develop very 
tardily, only filling out into their true proportions when about 
seven years old. They enjoy, however, great longevity, frequently 
retaining their full strength until thirty years old. The colts are 
ungainly-looking creatures, with none of the grace that charac- 
terises a thoroughbred. The cross-bred Karster, on the other hand, 
shows much more markedly the Oriental type, having a finer head, a 
shorter back, and a more highly carried tail. These animals lack, 
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however, the natural high action of their purer brethren. The total 
stock in Lippizza consists of about 330 horses. 

Besides its natural disabilities, Lippizza had to contend 
against the attacks of various human foes. In early times the 
raids of the Turks did much damage, whilst later, during the 
French wars between 1796 and 1805, the stud was constantly driven 
from its home, and led an almost nomad existence, which certainly 
had a deteriorating influence upon the race. These evil effects it 
became the task of the Master of the Horse carefully to eradicate 


‘* PIROUETTE ” 


on the return of the stud from Hungary to their old abode, which 
meanwhile had been acquired by Marshal Marmont, Governor of 
Illyria, as a gift from Napoleon. 

From early times there had existed, besides Lippizza, the 
Imperial stud farm of Kladrup, which had been founded in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by the Emperor Maximilian II., 
when only a young Spanish Archduke. During the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) the stud was forced to move to Kopchan, but 
Kladrup was re-established in 1770 by Joseph II., when horses were 
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drafted from Lippizza and English thoroughbreds brought in. 
The rival opinions as to the respective merits of the English and 
Arab strains for the purpose of breeding were clinched by the 
celebrated match between the English thoroughbred Grimalkin 
and the pure blood Arab Kohegl, in which the English horse 
easily triumphed. On the break up of the Kopchan stud the 
English horses were sent to Kladrup, and the Oriental to Lippizza. 
Though the successful racehorses Bluejacket and Fandango were 
bought for Kladrup, and the royal thoroughbreds were highly 


TRAINING FOR THE ‘‘CAPRIOLE” 


successful on the Turf, the Imperial racing stable was abandoned 
in 1876. At present the Kladrup horses are chiefly used for state 
processions, notably for the carriage which at the head of the 
‘* Pompe Funébre ” is used to carry in a silver urn the hearts of the 
members of the Imperial family to their resting place in the vault 
of the Kapuziener Kirche. 

Thus the horses for the Royal Spanish Riding School may be 
said to be drawn now exclusively from Lippizza. They are nearly 
all greys, a fact which is to be attributed to their Arab descent. 
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Those destined for the school are brought back as three-year-olds 
from their mountain pastures to the stud to be broken in. As four- 
year-olds they are sent to Vienna (the annual contribution being 
six stallions), where for several months they are trained on the 
lunge to give them the necessary strength and balance. After this 
they are put through a course in the ordinary riding school before 
beginning the first minute instructions in the art of the haute 
école. The training is begun under the horseman and continued 
between the Pilaren or two upright posts about 6ft. high. 


THE ‘‘CAPRIOLE” 


It is here that the horse is fastened, and with infinite patience 
taught the movements afterwards to be exhibited as individual feats, 
or in the mazes of the quadrilles. 

It must of course be distinctly understood that nothing in the 
nature of circus tricks is countenanced—indeed, an allusion is made 
to them in the old rules as being ‘‘ beneath the dignity of the 
institution.” The répertoire is strictly that which centuries ago was 
considered essential to an accomplished knight. In view of the 
recently mooted plan of founding a similar institution in England, 
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It is of interest to note that most of the Continental Powers 
send, each August, two cavalry officers to study in the Spanish 
Riding School. Horses from this school are sometimes presented 
by the Emperor to foreign monarchs; the last gift was that of a fine 
stallion to the King of Siam. 

Since 1898 the school has been under the direction of Herrn 
Meixner, who has brought it to a higher degree of perfection than 
that attained by any of his predecessors, and who is himself one of 
the most accomplished horsemen in the world, in all the various 
branches of the art. 

Three different breeds are kept in Lippizza :— 

(1) The descendants of the old pure Lippizza race through the 
stallions Pluto, Couversano, Neapolitano, Favori, Maestro. 


HERR MEIXNER AND HIS STAFF 


(2) The descendants of the pure blood Oriental race, for which 
the stallions Garlan, Baydan, Samson, Ben Azet, were imported 
from the desert. 

(3) A crossing between the Lippizza and the pure Arab repro- 
duced in the stallion Siglavy. 

Every year about twelve four-year-olds are chosen from the 
three different stocks for breeding. The most perfect mares only 
are used, being selected for their form, action, and even temper. 
The stock of brood mares in Lippizza is about ninety, and three 
stallions of the pure blood Arab type are kept for breeding. Horses 
are bred from until they are about twenty-five years old. The 
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mares that are not used for breeding are sent, when four years old, 
to Kladrup, where they are trained, and the same is the case with the 
geldings. The four-year-old stallions, if considered good enough to 
continue the race, are sent to the Spanish School for their course of 
training, and if they are thought to have enough good points after 
a few years, they come back to the stud. The mortality is extremely 
small, being only three or four per cent. of the stock, including the 
deaths among the foals and the old horses that have to be killed; and 


SIGLAVY 


considering the rough climate, the rocky ground, and the hard way 
in which they are kept, this result may be said to be unique. The 
foals are left out of doors all day long, and have to find their water 
in the lake, the ice of which is kept broken for their use in winter. 
Every day they are twice taken for long walks on the rocky paths, 
and only at night brought back to their big airy stables. The fillies 
are all kept together apart from the colts. It would be very hard 
to picture a prettier sight than that of these beautiful young creatures 
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enjoying their happy wild youth amongst the majestic mountains 
of the Karst. 

Spanish riding used to be cultivated in many schools in the 
eighteenth century, but none has been superior to Vienna, and 
when the former gave way to the new riding fashions the only 
palace true to its ancient traditions became the creation of the 
Habsburgs. 

During the years of its existence, the Royal Spanish Riding 
School has witnessed many brilliant feats within its walls, such as 


IN THE CARROUSEL, 1894—SPANISH HERALD 


the famous “‘carrousel”’ of 1743 to celebrate the reconquest of Prague 
(when even the Empress Maria Theresa joined in the function), 
the celebrated “ carrousel”’ in 1814 at the time of the Congress, 
and many others. The last and most beautiful one was in 1894, under 
the direction of Prince Rudolf of Liechtenstein. This represented 
the arrival in Vienna of Karl IV. with his bride, Elizabeth Christin 
of Spain. Many Archdukes, and a number of the Austrian and 
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Hungarian aristocracy, united to make the display unique. Fair 
women, clad in the beautiful costumes of the eighteenth century, 
were seated on their fiery horses, covered with old embroidered 
chabraques, with their pages and grooms following them, heralds 
with their trumpets and standard bearers; all these rode in front of 
the Court carriage, made of gold with gorgeously carved panels. 
From this stepped the Empress to take her seat on the throne next 
to her husband, surrounded by her glittering Court, and the evolu- 
tions of the ‘‘carrousel’’ began. A charming quadrille ridden by ladies 
and gentlemen was followed by a display of equestrian panoply and 
historic riding feats. Cavalry and artillery of bygone periods, clad 
in the uniform of their times, went through long-forgotten evolu- 
tions. One could not have believed that in so small a space so 
much skill, or so much pace, could have been manifested in moving 
these heavy, old-fashioned arms. Again, in honour of its founder, a 
beautiful quadrille was produced by the four equerries, who showed 
marvellous skill. The scene in the riding school will never be 
forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to be present. It 
reminded one of the fairy tales in the picture books of one’s child- 
hood. It seemed indeed strange to step back into the streets of our 
own prosaic times out of the past thus made alive for a while. 

Lippizza and the school are not unknown to English visitors in 
Austria, for a few years ago, when the English squadron was in 
Triest, the Emperor invited its officers to visit the place. They 
were there received by Count Kinsky, representing the Emperor, 
and a great banquet was given in their honour. During the recent 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Vienna, a performance 
was organised for them in the historic school. The writer is deeply 
indebted to Count Ferdinand Kinsky, Equerry of the Crown, for 
his great kindness in placing so much indispensable material at her 
disposal. 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT \_- 
I.—FOX-HUNTING 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THE unwritten laws of fox-hunting—how shall I begin, and where 
shall I end? My task would be infinitely easier if there were any 
written laws, such as govern racing, cricket, and almost all other 
sports; but as none such exist I must do my best, however poor 
that may be, to hand down the grand traditions of the ‘ chase,” 
and roughly to sketch a few rules and precepts for the guidance 
of its votaries. 

For our sport we all depend upon each other, and a selfish or 
thoughtless action on the part of anyone, from the Master down to 
the humblest follower on foot, may spoil the pleasure of the whole 
field; therefore, I say, do all in your power to help the Master, and 
always act towards others as you would they should towards you. 
The unwritten laws demand that all who go out hunting should 
remember— 

(1) Their duty to the Master. 
(2) Their duty to each other. 
(3) Their duty to those over whose land they ride. 

One of the chief duties of every member of the field towards 
the Master is to remember the great difficulties of his position, and 
to refrain from hasty criticism of his actions. One often hears 
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such remarks as ‘‘ Why didn’t he go there ?” or ‘‘ Why didn’t he do 
that ?”? when there may be, and very often is, some good reason 
quite unknown to the hasty critics. The Master has to do his best 
to please the landowners and the farmers as well as his field; and it 
would be quite impossible, even if it were desirable, for him to pub- 
lish his reasons for many of his actions. Hasty and ill-considered 
criticism certainly does not make his position any the easier. 

I need hardly mention the very obvious duty of helping the 
Master and hunt servants by making way for them at all times, 
holding gates open, etc.; but when it comes to offering assistance 
in the hunting of the fox by halloing or other means, the question 
is a much more difficult one. I don’t think any harm can be done 
by riding up to the Master and telling him quietly what you have 
seen, leaving him to form his own deductions; but I would never 
recommend halloing when you can signal to the Master or huntsman 
by holding up your hat. Of course there are many occasions when 
you must hallo if you want to attract their attention; but if you are 
going to do so, ride up to the spot where you saw the fox before 
you begin. The common habit with foot people of halloing on the 
top of a hill when they see the fox on the other side of the valley 
is one of the most maddening things I know. Remember, also, that 
it is very difficult to teil whether a fox is the hunted one or not. 
Many people profess to have no difficulty, and after the briefest 
glimpse loudly declare that he is or is not the one. Do not rely on 
such as these; it is just even betting whether they are right or 
wrong. The same fox will look quite a different colour in different 
lights; and it is extraordinary how a dirty and draggled fox will 
clean himself by running through a little covert; a very tired fox, 
too, will put on a wonderful spurt if he sees anybody pretty close to 
him. I remember well a case when, after a good hunt, we ran a fox 
into a small but thick covert. He stayed in it for five minutes or so, 
and then came out close to where most of the field were standing. 
He looked as clean as a new pin, and crossed the grass with 
such a dash that it seemed any odds on his being a fresh fox; 
but it was his final effort, and although he got to the first fence 
before the leading hounds left the covert, they caught him in a 
quarter of a mile. 

No one would wilfully ride over hounds; but, alas, we are all 
apt sometimes to press upon them unduly, and to break one of the 
most important of the unwritten laws. With a breast-high scent 
and a good fox there is little fear, and with a bad fox and worse scent 
there isno great temptation ; but on those irritating days when there 
is a catchy scent which enables hounds to race over a field or two 
and then compels them to hunt most carefully for some time before 
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again allowing them another short spurt we must all be most 
careful. This is one of those many occasions when the thoughtless 
actions of a few may spoil the sport of all. Also, when hounds 
are first leaving covert it is most important te give them every 
chance of settling to the line; a little overriding then may easily 
ruin the whole hunt, and this is especially the case when hounds 
have not hunted the line out, but have come away to a hallo. 

The qualities of dash and drive have been encouraged to the 
utmost by breeding and selection in the modern foxhound, and it 
is incumbent on the field that they should do their best to discern 
whether the pack are really on the line, or are only flinging and 
casting themselves in their efforts to regain it. I cannot help think- 
ing that in this respect the difficulties of the field have increased 
in the last twenty years; for I honestly believe that this great 
dash and drive has been obtained at some loss of music and of 
hunting qualities. There are certain hounds in almost every pack 
whose drive is so great when they lose the line, and who say so 
little when they are on it, that it is often very difficult correctly to 
diagnose the true state of affairs. 

Always come to the meet if possible, and do not speculate on 
the draw. If you cannot get away in the morning and have to go 
out late in the hopes of picking up hounds, do not ride to a covert- 
side and wait for them there, but keep well away where you will do 
no harm; and if you hear the hounds running towards you, remain 
out of sight so that you will not head the fox. I once had a very 
interesting experience when quartered at Limerick. I could not 
leave barracks in time to get to the meet, so rode to a point about 
half a mile from the covert which I hoped they would draw later on. 
This spot was on a hillside, and the meet was some three miles 
away in a lovely grass valley with a good gorse covert close to it. I 
got to my point at about twelve o’clock, and having hidden myself 
behind a bank lit my pipe and awaited events. The wind was 
favourable; before long I heard the cry of hounds coming towards 
me, and could see little dots bobbing about in the distance where 
the field were jumping the banks. Of course I kept a sharp look-out 
for “‘ Charlie,” and presently saw him coming along. I have never 
had so good an opportunity of watching the demeanour of a hunted 
fox, and it was a very good country to do so in, for here he had to 
climb up on to the banks instead of creeping through the fences as 
he does in England. My friend was taking it extremely easily; he 
did not bustle himself in the least, and on the top of every bank 
he had a good look round to see how the hounds were getting on. 
They were only some half-dozen fields behind him, and were run- 
ning with a fair, but by no means brilliant, scent. He did not see 
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me, and kept steadily on into the covert, passing me at about 
200 yards distance. Hounds soon came up and hunted him through 
the wood on to the rough and stony hill behind, but here scent was 
much worse than in the rich valley below, and after a quarter of an 
hour's slow hunting he beat us easily. I was very much struck by 
his confident and unflurried bearing. Even if he did not enjoy 
being hunted I am certain he was not suffering any sort of mental 
pain or anxiety such as some mawkish sentimentalists would have 
us believe is the fate of all hunted animals. 

Do not tell your second horseman to come out late and to meet 
you at some point, but give him strict orders to keep with the hunt 
second horses, not to jump fences, and to see that all gates are shut. 
I had been hunting in Yorkshire one day, and on coming home 
some ladies who had been driving told me that they had seen three 
second horsemen come out of a field in which some young horses 
were grazing. They opened the gate on to the main road and left 
it wide open; of course the young horses galloped out after them, 
and I myself saw the farmer’s advertisement in the local paper a 
week afterwards asking for information as to the whereabouts of 
his colts. It is thoughtless actions such as this that enrage farmers 
and bring discredit on the sport. 

In return for absolute obedience and ready compliance with the 
wishes of the Master the field have a right to expect that he will 
take them as much as possible into his confidence and give them 
every chance of getting away on good terms with the hounds. It 
is ridiculous for a Master to expect that the field will play up to 
him if he does not play fair with them. If it be once suspected 
that the Master and huntsman would like if they could to slip off 
and leave their field behind, then good-bye to all order at the covert- 
side and to all chance of the fox having a fair opportunity of getting 
away. Give me a good strong Master who keeps his field in order. 
We all want to do what is right, but we are all apt to make 
mistakes and to be a bit too keen. If only those who had some 
knowledge of the sport went out hunting, the Master’s task would be 
an easy one; but it is not so. Hounds run smartly for a few fields, 
and men who are best qualified to do so take the lead; then comes 
a check, up ride the rank and file, they want to know what is 
going on in front and force the leaders on—for it is hard for even 
the best of sportsmen to stand still while the duffers push past him. 
Now is the time we want our Master: one word from him, and the 
situation is saved. 

No good sportsman minds being spoken to by the Master, 
but he hates to see the chance of a run spoiled by the ignorance 
of the crowd and the apathy of the man in command. 
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Strive your best to be first by all fair and honourable means, 
but never try to put your fellow sportsmen ‘‘in the cart,” as the 
phrase runs. I rejoice to say that the great majority of those who 
ride well to hounds are most punctilious in this respect, but there 
are a few exceptions: the jealous man who is always trying for an 
unfair start quite regardless of whether he heads the fox or not, 
who gallops through a gate without attempting to hold it open for 
the man following him, and who would never shout a warning if 
he saw another taking a course which is likely to lead him into 
difficulties. 

The unwritten laws demand that help must be given at once to 
anyone who is hurt or in danger, no matter how fast hounds be 
running; but they do not insist that you should give up your 
chance of seeing the run by pursuing the horse of some unfortunate 
sportsman who has taken a fall and let his animal go. Catch him 
by all means if you can, and hand him over to someone on foot, or 
hang his rein over a gatepost ; of course, if it be the horse of a friend 
you will naturally do more than the bare law demands. 

With regard to kickers, some think that when they have fas- 
tened a bit of red ribbon to the brute’s tail they are entitled to ram 
him into any crowded gateway, and generally to behave as if he 
were the quietest animal in the world. This is not at all my reading 
of the law. I hate the red ribbon altogether ; first, for the reason 
just given, that some people think it absolves them from all responsi- 
bility and the necessity of taking any other measures ; and secondly, 
because some people have used it on perfectly quiet horses with the 
object of frightening others, and so getting more room in a crowd. 
Most well-bred horses are apt to lash out occasionally when pressed 
or jostled out hunting, not from vice but from excitement, and it is 
the bounden duty of their riders to be always on the alert, and by 
playing with their mouths or giving them an occasional smack on 
the neck with their hunting whips to divert their attention and pre- 
vent them from kicking. If a horse kick viciously he should be 
given a good hiding at once; he knows very well why he gets it, 
and it has a most deterrent effect. I much regret to say that ladies’ 
horses are often very bad offenders in this respect, the result of 
their riders’ kindness of heart or physical weakness, which prevents 
them administering the required punishment. 

Perhaps the most important of the unwritten laws, though I 
am sorry to say it is often disregarded, is the one which deals with 
giving plenty of room to the rider in front at a fence. The law 
lays down that you should not set sail—or, as they say in Ireland, 
‘* face out ”’—at the fence till the rider in front has safely cleared it ; 
it is quite wrong to give him a few lengths start and trust that all 
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will go right with him, for however well his horse jumps at the fence 
there may be a bit of boggy ground or a cross drain on the other 
side to bring him down, and then you will be right on the top of him. 

Crossing and cutting in are equally forbidden. If when you are 
halfway over the field you change your mind as to the place at 
which you mean to jump out, you must on no account race the man 
who has been steering a straight course for the place you now fancy, 
still less must you do so at the last moment. The rule, however, 
which is most often broken is that which demands that all should 
wait their proper turn at a gate or gap. Some people seem to have 
no conscience at all in this matter, and will most rudely shove them- 
selves past half-a-dozen others who have reached the place before 
them. I have noticed that those who are in such a desperate and 
unmannerly hurry at a gate or gap are by no means so pressing when 
a hole has to be bored in a thick bullfinch, or the top rail knocked 
off a high bit of timber. 

In going through a gate everyone should do his best to hold 
it open for the next comer.; but it is extraordinary how clumsy some 
people are: they never seem to know which hand to hold their whip 
in, and they either let the gate slam or manage to drop their whip 
in their frantic and futile efforts. Such people owe it to their fellow- 
sportsmen that they should practise diligently on off-days until they 
attain some sort of proficiency in the art of opening and holding a 
gate. If the gate be so fast that someone has to get off to open it, 
the law absolutely lays down that no one shall go on till that man is 
up again; it is the gravest breach of hunting etiquette to gallop 
selfishly on while the unfortunate opener of the gate is hopping 
about on one leg trying to mount a restive horse. 

From my own observations, and from many conversations with 
those best qualified to judge, I honestly believe that little or no harm 
is done to land or most crops by riding over them, except in the 
late spring. 

In a previous article in this magazine I mentioned a case of a 
seed-field being, as far as appearances went, very badly cut up at 
the finish of a point-to-point meeting in March. I stated how the 
farmer refused compensation at the time, saying he would wait to 
see how the crop turned out. It proved to be an excellent one, and 
no compensation was claimed. 

A very indignant letter appeared in the columns of the Field 
towards the end of last season when the ground was so wet and 
heavy. The writer signed himself ‘‘A Hunting Man and a Land- 
owner.” After complaining bitterly of the injury done to his land 
by the field galloping over it, he indulged in some dire threats 
against hunting in general and the local hunt in particular. His 
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letter was kept by a reader of the paper, who asked him during the 
summer to say how his crops had turned out. As he did not reply 
it is fair to assume that the damage was nothing like so great as he 
had anticipated. 

Many farmers, however, do not take this view, and dislike to 
see their fields cut up. I would therefore most earnestly beg my 
fellow sportsmen to avoid seeds, wheat, newly laid-down grass, and 
especially root crops, for there is no doubt that a turnip cannot be 
improved by being cut in half by a horse’s hoof. Far more real 
damage and annoyance are, however, caused by breaking down 
fences and leaving gates open. 

Never jump fences when hounds are not running if you can 
possibly avoid doing so. However well your horse may jump, you 
will tempt less well-mounted people to follow you, soon the fence 
will be a bit weakened, then all the rag, tag, and bobtail of the 
hunt will have a go at it, and when they have done a gig could be 
driven through it in safety. 

Be civil and courteous to all connected with the land, whether 
owner, tenant, or only farm labourers. The last-named are gene- 
rally enthusiastic fox-hunters, and a small tip when they hold 
open a gate or do you some other little service not only discharges 
your indebtedness to them, but helps the good cause of fox-hunting. 
A friendly ‘‘ Good morning” or ‘‘ Good evening ” as you go to the 
meet or come home at night, and a word or two on the sport you 
have had, is also much appreciated. 

There is one point I should like to touch on—namely, the 
method of keeping foxes on some estates where game is highly pre- 
served. If the owner or shooting tenant of the coverts be also a 
hunting man, it should be a binding law to him to see to this most 
important matter; if he does not hunt, I still hope he will take my 
view of the subject. 

I refer to that most pernicious practice of some keepers, 
the shooting of the vixen fox, and very often the dog also, and 
then wiring in and hand-feeding the cubs. I have known cases in 
which these wretched animals have been kept in their cages until 
the very morning on which hounds came to draw the covert. Not 
only is it perfectly impossible for the poor brutes to give any sport, 
but cubs brought up in this way are almost certain to be mangy, 
and if any of them manage to escape the hounds they will probably 
live long enough to infect any other foxes they may come across with 
this horrible disease. Far better have no foxes at all than such as 
these. 

The wily gamekeeper knows quite well that the only time when 
foxes do any appreciable harm to game is in the spring of the year, 
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when they are bringing up their family and when the partridges and 
pheasants are sitting on their nests. If, therefore, he kills the old 
foxes and wires in the cubs he thinks his game is safe and that he 
will get his ‘‘ find’’ money all right. He quite ignores the amount 
of good foxes do by killing large numbers of rats, who are most 
destructive to game, both by sucking eggs and killing the chicks ; 
but this class of keeper is generally both ignorant and narrow- 
minded as well as lazy, and it is much easier to shoot a brace of 
foxes than to wage efficient war against the rats. 

There has been a great deal of correspondence and comment on 
the subject of dress when out hunting. It soon developed into a 
controversy between the respective advocates of the orthodox and 
the ‘‘ratcatcher” styles. Several of the latter wrote in a very bitter 
and aggressive tone, which I can only account for by supposing that 
they knew they were in the wrong; for there is no doubt that all 
who hunt regularly should wear the recognised attire according to 
their means. Nobody expects that all should wear a red coat and 
leather breeches, which are not only expensive to start with, but 
require a first-rate servant to turn them out properly; but it is 
ridiculous to pretend that anyone who hunts regularly cannot afford 
to buy a top hat, a black coat, and the tweed or cord breeches and 
jack boots which are now thoroughly recognised as the alternative 
to the full dress. 

Some alleged that the kit was uncomfortable. I can only say 
that they must have gone to a very bad tailor, for a red coat and 
white breeches can be made of a variety of materials which should 
suit any taste, and if a top hat be not quite as comfortable as a cloth 
cap it is a great deal safer. 
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A CHALK JOCKEY 


BY FREDERIC ADYE 


Many of my most enjoyable sporting reminiscences carry me back 
to Old Ireland. However “ dishtressful”” that country may be from 
a political point of view, no one will gainsay the fact that it has 
a most keen appreciation of all kinds of sport, or deny that it does 
not take its pleasures sadly. An Irish race-meeting is certainly the 
most diverting of fixtures. There is an irresponsible brightness about 
the whole affair which contrasts rather happily with the serious, some- 
times almost farouche, preoccupation which is apt to characterise a 
considerable portion of those most intimately concerned in the 
sport, or rather the business, of racing in England. 

Leopardstown and Punchestown are of course particularly 
delightful. Joviality and good-fellowship are there depicted on 
every face one meets: the hospitality is universal: and what pen 
of writer shall describe the charm of the genuine “ Oirish gur-r-rls” 
who grace these fixtures with their comely presence! For there 
shall you see a larger proportion of real feminine beauty (without 
paint), married and single, than you shall find elsewhere in the wide 
world. The combination of these several attractions has caused 
many a good sportsman to declare that one day’s racing in Ireland 
is, for pure enjoyment of the same, worth half a season of sport 
at home. A neophyte who was contemplating a flutter on the Turf 
once consulted a friend as to whether it should be in England or 
Ireland, and the reply was, ‘‘ Well, either of it'll break ye; but 
yell last longer in Ireland, and have more fun for your money.” 
The explanation is that the concourse foregathers for the express 
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purpose of thoroughly enjoying itself, and allows no disappointments, 
inseparable from such a pursuit, to interfere with this purpose. 
Nor are those most immediately concerned any exception to the 
general rule. A losing owner has always a joke wherewith to 
lighten his chagrin; while a winner heartily reciprocates the jocu- 
larities of the general public. As for the general public itself, it 
will cheer and chaff and drink at anybody’s expense, and poke 
its genial fun here, there, and everywhere. 

What delightful characters of the Irish Turf, too, do I at this 
moment recall—‘‘ bhoys”’ who, though age may have somewhat 
spoiled their smart and limber forms, or over much good-fellowship 
have coarsened their genial features, seemed never to lose the 
hilarity of their youth, or to forget the welcome due to an old friend! 
One such notable in particular was my good friend Mick Monaghan, 
a true Milesian, as his name implies, and, from every point ‘of view, 
of the raciest type. How rich a treat it was to stroll with him 
around the course, and hear his quaint comments on man and horse! 

“Shure, now,” says Mick, as a handsome but dissolute-looking 
young man saunters past, “‘ that’s Lord Patsey; an’ the same is one 
of the busiest men in Oireland.” 

he?” I respond; he don’t look 

** Faith, thin, has he not been makin’ the long box for himself 
this good while? An’, begorrah, he'll niver shtop till he tries 
how ’twill fit.” 

Then passes a fair lady with an unmistakable Irish eye—not a 
very large eye, but one with a lot of meaning in it, and of a curious 
shade ’twixt blue and hazel, with dark brows and lashes. The lady 
has, moreover, a complexion like the wild rose, and a form of 
marvellous grace. 

** Begorrah,”’ says Mick again, ‘‘ here comes—ah! wait till I tell 
ye, now—but, glory be! I can’t tell ye any more.” 

Enough to provoke the curiosity of a St. Anthony! But let us, 
with such curiosity unsatisfied, cut my friend’s racy discourse and 
get to the horses. 

The numbers are up for the Desmond Plate as we enter the 
paddock, a two-year-old maiden plate at Leopardstown, and all the 
eighteen runners weigh out. The jockeys’ names, I observe, are 
all in type save No. 7’s, and this it appears is to be steered by 
T. Doolan, a “‘ chalk” jockey (i.e., one who has not ridden in public 
before, so his name is scribbled on the board in chalk). 

First we inspect Eileen, a raking chestnut filly belonging to 
a Miss Maloney. A great, overgrown creature is Eileen, dull in 
the coat and with long, floppy ears; and though wretchedly poor, 
she carries an enormous barrel. Probably trained by the family 
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gardener, under the supervision of the lady herself, but well fancied 
by her connections, Mick assures me, on the strength of a recent 
trial, in which she defeated by several lengths the parish priest’s 
favourite hunter in a spin up the avenue of the lady’s demesne. 
Next to Eileen is a wiry-looking colt with a crooked foreleg, which, 
when he canters down, swings out like a flail, to the imminent peril 
of anything that shall come near him in the race. 

““That’s a nice coult,’ says Mick; ‘‘an’, faith, he should 
dishperse the field when he thries to come through thim ! ” 

“’Deed,” retorts the owner; ‘‘an’ hwhat for should oi be 
rhunning him but to upshet the field?” 

So we go through the lot; but, as this story has only to do 
with a couple, we will skip the rest of the “‘ shkins,” as Mick calls 
them, and describe the race. The brothers Macguire, friends of 
Mick, each have one running, and these we inspect under our 
friend’s auspices. Dan Macguire, a squireen who breeds some blood 
stock, made a present some time ago to his brother Pat of the 
rather weedy little bay nag Coranna, which both brothers considered 
useless, but which Pat, the recipient of the cast-off, for the ‘‘ shport ”’ 
of the thing (7.e., to swell an already numerous field), had decided 
torun. Dan’s own was a fine, lengthy, brown filly named Tintara. 
She had been tried with a fairly good one, and was strongly fancied 
by the brothers for this event. 

Tim Doolan (whose name was written in chalk), after being 
slung into the saddle of Coranna, leaned, after the style of the 
experienced jockey, over the neck of that despised outsider to receive 
his instructions. 

‘*Hwhat ar’ me ordhers, sor?”’ he demanded of his master. 
Will I win if I can?” 

‘** Ye will not win, because ye can’t,’ interposed Dan. “Sit up, 
ye spalpeen, or it’s mesilf will pull ye aff yer harse. Ordhers be 
damn’d; be off wid ye!” 

Very different was the attention bestowed upon Tintara; and 
as she stepped proudly out of the paddock, arching her glossy neck 
and swinging her bang tail, I thought her the pick of the basket, 
with nothing there likely to make her gallop, unless it was the 
Duchy colt, a rather handsome bay which followed her on to the 
course. Mick thought the same, for he said: 

*‘ Begad, ’tis the prettiest two-year-old I’ve seen out the year. 
Ye’ve got her backed?” 

‘Backed, is it?’’ quoth Dan. ‘“ She can fall down and git up 
and win; ye ought to be on at once, an’ your frind too.”’ 

‘‘Thrue,” chimed in Pat, “it’s mesilf has a small fortin on her 
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Whereupon Mick and I hustled for the ring; but we found the 
filly a strong favourite, and could get no more than threes. 

Then we watched the race. Norris, a pretty well-known 
jockey, was on Tintara in black and gold belt ; Coranna’s colours all 
blue; the Duchy colt, second favourite, crimson and yellow cap. 
The start was a good one, but the all-blue, drawn on the inside, 
showed almost immediately in front, the chalk jockey evidently 
making the best use of his contemptuously-accorded permission to 
win if he could. He was four lengths out at the turn, and the pace 
was a cracker. We all chuckled over this, and probably no one 
doubted that Coranna had been put in to make the running for 
Tintara. When they came into the straight only three were in it, 
the all-blue being still in front; and in a few seconds it became 
apparent that though Tintara was wearing down the Duchy colt, 
she would hardly have time to catch the leader. Coranna’s bolt 
was shot, but under whip and spur he contrived to scramble home 
a bare half-length to the good. The chalk jockey had gone “ hell 
for leather ’’ with a vengeance ! 

This was a facer for the brothers Macguire. The reception they 
gave their chalk jockey as he came back to scale, grinning from 
ear to ear, I did not witness. It was their own fault; if they had 
only condescended to give proper orders all would have been well. 
Two individuals more crestfallen I never beheld; even the Irish- 
man’s faculty for laughing dull care away seemed for the moment to 
have deserted them. 

But they were not done with yet, as I discovered later. I 
noticed them after the race walking together in earnest converse, 
with many a furtive glance around, and once they called Mick from 
my side to confer with them. Apparently at his suggestion a fourth 
kindred spirit, Andy Finucane by name, was presently summoned 
from the vasty deep of the crowd to assist in the confabulation. 

Interested in the rest of the day’s sport, I took no more notice 
of my friends’ proceedings until it chanced that on the return 
journey I found myself one of about fifteen in a third-class compart- 
ment, of which my nearest neighbours were the group aforesaid, 
with the addition of a genial official of Leopardstown, one Dermot, 
clerk of the course. Then I was initiated into the mysteries of 
Milesian resource. 

“Shure, Pat,” remarked Dermot, affably, ‘‘ I was right glad to 
see ye win the day.” 

‘Win, is it?” said Pat, ‘‘an’ here’s me brother, bad cess to 
him, claimin’ half me shtakes by reason av me havin’ promised him 
half the money the little coult wan, whin we thought he hadn’t a 
ghost av’ a chanst of iver winning anythin’ at all, at all.” 
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*Arrah thin,” said Dermot, ‘‘an’ what in hivin’s name are ye 
afther tellin’ me such things for now? Shure an’ don’t ye know 
that yer coult must be objicted to ?”’ 

For the honest man had not tumbled to the significance of the 
fact that the second horse belonged to the brother, and had been 
heavily backed by them both. 

** An’ so help me,’’ chipped in Andy, ‘‘ may I niver see the sight 
of hivin if I didn’t hear Dan say to Pat, ‘ Pat, me bhoy, all that I 
shtipulates for is that ye give me jist half the shtakes the little coult 
wins, an’, glory bé! ’tis an ould man we'll both be an’ either of us 
live to see that day.’”’ 

“Thin,” quoth the conscientious official, “ there’s only wan 
thing ye can do, Dan, an’ ye don’t both want to be warned eff; an’ 
that is to lodge an objiction against your brother’s harse. An’ be 
the same token I’ll take it now if ye gives me the five pound. 
Begorra, now, ye can’t get out of it, Pat; here’s Andy Finucane for 
witness.” 

Whereupon, with great apparent reluctance and pronounced 
sympathy with his brother’s disappointment, Dan produced the 
fiver, and the “ objiction ” was duly lodged. 

A few days later I read in the “‘ Sporting Intelligence” of the 
Irish Times a notice to the following effect : ‘‘ The stewards, after 
investigating an objection lodged against Coranna, the winner of the 
Desmond Plate at the recent Leopardstown Meeting, on account of 
an alleged unregistered partnership in the possession of that horse, 
have sustained the objection and awarded the race to Tintara. All 
bets go of course with the stakes.”’ 

And the brothers Macguire netted a tidy haul. 
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THE MATTERHORN FROM THE RIFFEL ALP—‘‘A FROSTY MORNING ”’ 
The route followed was up the steep ridge seen in the centre of peak 
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ADVENTURES IN THE HIGH ALPS 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


Member of the English Climbers’ Club, the Swiss and German Alpine Clubs 


Ir was a misty day towards the middle of June, when the noisy, 
fussy little mountaineering locomotive drew our train up the steep 
rack-railway, and landed us safely at Zermatt. A thick damp fog 
lay heavily in the bed of the narrow valley, obscuring everything 
worth seeing, and recalling vividly the dreary November gloom of 
city life. It was difficult to realise that we were actually in the 
shadow of the mightiest ‘‘ alpine giants,’”’ and one of the first sounds 
to arouse us to our surroundings was the clanging of cowbells 
wafted across the adjoining meadows. Old memories of previous 
visits were revived, of early morning slumbers, disturbed about 
4a.m. by the same clamour, as the cattle strolled down the main 
street towards the pastures; and during our walk up to the hotel 
many familiar faces appeared through the fog, and the same old 
sights and smells greeted us. 
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The weather had been uniformly bad, and some noisy American 
travellers were leaving the hotel. They had stayed a whole week 
and had never once seen the Matterhorn, which is apparently the- 
“ultima thule”? of most visitors to Zermatt. Strangely enough, 


CLIMBING THE RIFFELHORN 
The Matterhorn in the distance 
(Photograph by Messrs. Abraham, Keswick) 


that same evening as we strolled up through the pinewoods towards 
the Riffel Alp, the dense curtain of mist rolled up before a northerly 
breeze, and the great Zermatt peak, clad in its wintry garb, loomed 
pale and ghostly at the head of the valley. One glance told us that 
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high mountaineering was impossible for many days to come; but, 
luckily, there are many pleasant training climbs around Zermatt 
which are possible under unfavourable conditions, and these help to 
dissipate the evil effects of city life and over-civilisation. 

Our first expedition was the traverse of the Riffelhorn, and this 
proved all the more pleasurable because we were able to do it 
without guides. It was a beautiful morning when we left the hotel ; 
stars twinkled faintly in the dawn from a cloudless sky. Turning to 
the left at the head of the valley, we roped together below the ice- 
fall on the Gorner Glacier, and found some difficulty in making a 


CROSSING AN UNSAFE SNOW BRIDGE 
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way through the complicated series of ice pinnacles and crevasses 
which abound there. 

Previous knowledge of the Riffelhorn and consultation with the 
guides led us to choose the most difficult and interesting route of 
ascent by the Matterhorn Couloir. This is a great rock couloir which 
faces the popular Zermatt peak, and rises perpendicularly beyond 
the Gorner Icefall. We spent nearly four hours struggling up its 
steep slabs and narrow chimneys. 

One point in particular impressed me strongly. We had 
climbed up the central chimney until a great overhanging boulder 
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stopped upward progress, and we were forced to the left out on toa 
sharp rock ridge where hand and foot holds were almost at vanishing 
point. I climbed nearly seventy feet up this steep and dangerous 
portion without finding a suitable ledge on which to pause and hold 
the rope whilst the second climber ascended. The crags stretched 
far above at the same angle of steepness, and I had reluctantly 
decided to give up the attempt and descend, when a few feet away 
to the left I saw a curious pinnacle jutting out from the crest of the 
ridge. A difficult passage enabled me to reach this and coil my rope 
firmly round it. The situation was sensational but absolutely safe ; 


AMONGST THE SNOWS OF THE DOM 


(Photograph by Messrs, Abraham, Keswick) 


my companions were able to advance one at a time to my firma loca, 
and when the second climber was safely tied around the friendly 
pinnacle, I was able to climb straight ahead until a broad ledge was 
reached. Here the whole party foregathered, and we “ drank the 
health” of the little pinnacle which had so opportunely saved us 
from an ignominious retreat. 

The view was magnificent ; from an apparently vertical drop of 
over a thousand feet to the Gorner Glacier, the eye was led on across 
the snowfields of the Théodule to the stupendous snowy crags of 
the Matterhorn, down which great avalanches were thundering con- 
tinuously. Our enjoyment of the rest of the climb to the top was 
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somewhat marred by a snowstorm which suddenly arose. After 
hurried congratulations we were glad to leave the summit and hasten 
down the snow-covered rocks on the short easy side of the peak 
leading down to the Riffel Hotel, which we reached as daylight 
faded away. Our friends below in Zermatt had become nervous at 
our non-appearance, and we had the pleasure of answering their 
telephonic inquiry as to our whereabouts. We stumbled down 
through the dark pinewoods, and want of training was evidenced by 
our inability to resist the temptation to sample the vin du pays 
in almost every chalet we passed. The first days of an alpine thirst 
are aggravating and expensive. 

Our next climb was up the Unter Gabelhorn, and then followed 
a somewhat rash attempt to conquer the Dém without guides. 
This is the loftiest mountain completely in Switzerland. Two Zer- 
matt porters agreed to accompany us, and all were heavily laden 
with eatables and luxuries to make life worth living at the hut where 
we intended spending a night en route. After toiling upwards for 
about three hours we were above the last of the pines, and each of 
us gathered a load of firewood to carry up to the hut. Thence 
onwards our progress was disgracefully slow, for the epicure of our 
party was burdened with a special brand of tea and a new patent 
heating apparatus for making it at a moment’s notice. Whenever 
he felt tired he would call a halt, and the ‘‘ moment’s notice” was 
never less than half an hour, during which time we had to take off 
our coats and shiver in the biting wind, whilst the coats sheltered 
the spirit lamp and our friend. The weather grew gradually worse, 
and ere we reached the hut, at 9,400 feet, it was snowing hard, 
with little promise for the morrow’s ascent. 

Far into the evening we discussed the wisdom of tackling the 
peak under such conditions; but next morning it was snowing 
harder than ever, and this continued throughout the day, until we 
feared the hut would become snowed up. Towards evening we 
realised that our position was serious, for our food and firewood were 
almost exhausted. The cold was intense, and our two porters grew 
nervous, their conversation turning to frost-bite and other such 
discomforting subjects. 

Just at twilight a curious thing happened. We were all sitting 
around the cold stove wrapped in blankets, when a terribly human 
yell as of pain sounded outside quite close to the hut, and just for 
the moment it caused the bravest of us to shudder. Two of us 
wrenched open the snowed-up door, fully expecting to rescue some- 
one in distress ; however, nothing was visible but dense snow-clouds, 
and no human traces could be seen near the hut. The two porters 
were in a state of collapse, and did little but mutter ‘ Geister ! 
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Geister!”* and other expressions in patois, signifying that the whole 
party was doomed. Nothing would suffice but that they must 
descend to the valley at once, and leave us waiting to finish the 
climb which they felt sure would be our last. 


A VIEW FROM THE MATTERHORN, THE WEISSHORN AND THE OBERLAND 
MOUNTAINS SEEN DIMLY BEYOND OVER SIXTY MILES AWAY 


(Photograph by Messrs, Abraham, Keswick) 


We agreed to see them safely down the rocks below the hut, 
which were in a very dangerous state, on condition that they carried 
a note at once to a friend in Zermatt asking for food and another 


porter with more courage. We were too hungry and cold to sleep 
Cc 
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much that night, but we never again heard that unnerving yell, and 
to this day it remains unexplained. 

The following day the weather cleared beautifully, and across 
the valley we had magnificent peeps of the snowy Weisshorn framed 
in clouds of fantastic design. In the evening a prodigious load 
of provisions and wood appeared, beneath which staggered a new 
porter, who proved himself invaluable. 

Next morning at 3 a.m. we started upwards under promising 
conditions, for the stars were twinkling in that clear manner which 


ON THE WAY TO MONTE ROSA—CUTTING STEPS UP THE GLACIER 


(Photograph by Messrs. Abraham, Keswick) 


in the Alps augurs good weather. At first the snow was frozen 
hard, and we mounted rapidly up the glacier. Later on the sun 
began to tinge the snowy summit of the Dém with a bright rosy 
hue, and in its warm rays the going grew softer and softer, until at 
about 12,000 feet we found ourselves laboriously ploughing through 
soft snow up to our waists. It was a great disappointment, but 
really a providential one, for avalanches kept sweeping down across 
our proposed route, and no amount of strength or skill avails under 
such circumstances. We rested for lunch in a most uncomfortable 
position; and our leader amused us as we watched an enormous 
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avalanche go crushing down the crags by telling us of a well-known 
London clergyman, who, to point a moral in one of his sermons, 
likened the adversities and trials of a Christian to the difficulties of 
the mountaineer “‘ who presses ever onwards and upwards cutting 
steps in the roaring avalanche.”’ Woe betide such a mountaineer ! 
Our retreat from the Dém was not marked by any unusual 
adventure, but on reaching the valley in a half-famished condition 
we made for the hotel at Randa. There we had a great and foolish 
feed, and next day we were all suffering from peculiar symptoms, 


THE MATTERHORN HUT 


(Photograph by Messrs. Abraham, Keswick) 


which some kind friend suggested were those of mountain sickness. 
Would that all mountain sickness was so easily explained ! 

Erelong the weather improved, and days of cloudless beauty 
ensued ; but the guides still shook their heads solemnly, and said 
that the Matterhorn was impossible. However, we consoled our- 
selves with ascents of the Théodulhorn, Wellenkuppe, Rimpfischorn, 
and Monte Rosa; and by this time all my climbing friends had 
reluctantly departed for England with the great Zermatt peak 
unconquered. 

My holiday lasted only three days longer, and in desperation 
I sought out those two most daring and skilful Zermatt guides, 
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Joseph and Adolph Schaller. At last they yielded to my persua- 
sions, and after making all necessary arrangements we started late 
on the following morning. The path, after crossing the rock-strewn 
bed of the rumbling glacier torrent of the Visp, wound amongst the 
pines, and followed up to the steep zigzags, where tourists oft do 
linger who essay the popular walk from Zermatt to the Schwarz 
See. It was amusing to watch how a family of Germans managed 
this steep part. The mother, of the usual Teutonic proportions, 
rode on a mule with her youngest son in her arms, whilst her robust 
“better half” hung on with both hands to the tail of the long- 
suffering beast, and with his coat-tails assisted two perspiring and 
unfeeling daughters. It is questionable whether a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals would flourish in the Alps. 

After augmenting our already heavy load by extra provisions at 
the Schwarz See Hotel, we made tracks for the little Alpine Club 
hut which stands on the Hérnli ridge at the base of the great final 
rock pyramid of the Matterhorn. The upper portion seemed 
forbiddingly icy; still, as we neared the hut, the guides appeared 
hopeful of success, but I attributed this to the bracing effect of their 
favourite refreshment, the scent of which reminded me of Scotch 
glens and their springs of ‘‘ Mountain Dew.” At the hut we had a 
cold reception, for it was caked in a sheet of hard ice. It took some 
time to get the door open, and the fire refused to burn until we had 
almost hacked the chimney to pieces with our ice-axes in clearing it 
of snow. The soft powdery snow had blown in and adorned the 
interior of the hut; but that was neither here nor there, it was 
everywhere ; and even the beds and sleeping blankets needed clear- 
ing and shaking. When our first meal was ready, the icicles on the 
roof began to thaw and drop into everything, and when they splashed 
into the boiling soup it was really dangerous. However, these dis- 
comforts are but some of the pleasures of mountaineering, and when 
we were safely tucked up on the straw bed, and the room began to 
fill with dense steam as our warm bodies dried the wet blankets, we 
felt perfectly happy. It needs training to sleep well under such 
conditions, but at midnight Swiss guides seem to wake instinctively, 
and on this occasion their reputation was not belied. 

After a hasty breakfast of a curious mixture called soup by 
way of compliment, we roped together in the hut, and stepped 
sleepily forth into bright moonlight. The scene was strikingly 
beautiful, though scarcely promising good weather. Almost at our 
feet a great bank of heaving moonlit mist filled the valley, whilst 
beyond, the shadowy form of Monte Rosa and its satellites rose from 
this Alpine sea. The bright moonlit snowfields of these great peaks 
with their dark lower shadows resembled a huge phantom fleet, to 
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which apparent movement was given by heavy clouds rolling up 
from the south. It was glorious to look upon, but our attention 
was soon diverted to the more practical question of climbing steep 


DIFFICULT WORK ON THE GLACIER—A DANGEROUS CREVASSE 
(Photograph by Messrs. Abraham Keswick) 


rocks and standing in slippery ice-steps, which were often difficult 
to find in the uncertain light. 

Joseph was leading, and we traversed the great eastern face 
until a long open snow couloir, in which many steps had to 
be cut with an ice-axe, led us up almost to the curious little 
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platform on which stands the old cabane. This was built by the 
early explorers of the Matterhorn, but it has now fallen into disuse, 
and being filled with ice we had difficulty in finding room to leave 
some reserve provisions. At this point it was almost calm, but we 


THE HIGHER SLABS ON THE MATTERHORN 
(Photograph by Messrs. Abraham, Keswick) 


could distinctly hear the roar of the wind in the upper crags, and 
erelong we gained the crest of the main ridge, where we had a 
slight foretaste of what was ahead. The wind blew strongly across 
the north-west face, and was so bitterly cold that a retreat from 
the exposed ridge was rendered necessary. Progress was very 
slow, for large steps had to be cut in the steep snow slopes as we 
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climbed upwards and diagonally across them. At last a brighter 
greyness in the east proclaimed that dawn was come, but no sun 
broke through the clouds to warm the snow-covered rocks or thaw 
our icy garments. Just before we were forced again on to the 
exposed upper ridge by the steepness of the rocks on the face of the 
mountain, Joseph called a halt for a second breakfast, and all our 
warm extra clothing was brought into requisition to fight King 
Boreas, who held the rule that day in the upper world. When 
first we scrambled up to the ridge a lull in the storm occurred, and 
a break in the mist showed us our situation. We were astride a 
steep, narrow, knife-edge of rock, which seemed to bend far over 
to the right, overhanging an apparently bottomless abyss filled with 
seething mist, and I knew that we were above the tremendous 
Zmutt precipice which drops perpendicularly over three thousand 
feet to the glacier below. It was down these terrible crags that 
four members of the ill-fated party fell during the first ascent of 
the Matterhorn. On our left the view was scarcely less appalling, 
but our attention was turned to the summit, which towered clearly 
ahead and far above us. A wandering ray of rosy sunlight tipped 
the highest point, and a long golden streamer of wind-swept snow 
spread away over the sky to leeward. 

A cry of warning from Joseph disturbed our reverie as a fierce 
icy blast swept up from the depths and very nearly carried us all 
along with it. Movement was impossible for several seconds, but 
in the succeeding lull we clambered hurriedly upwards, and for 
some time we only made progress during these comparatively quiet 
intervals. On the snow shoulder below the summit we were able 
to keep in comparative shelter, but a very sharp snow aréte some 
eighty feet long leading to the final rocks involved some dangerous 
sport. It seemed so fragile, as though the slightest push would 
topple it over into space. Such a place needs experienced snow- 
craft, and most guideless parties would probably have given up the 
climb at this point. Joseph looked serious; and before attempting 
the passage he unroped from us and tied a spare eighty feet of rope 
around his waist. We fastened the other end of it, around a jutting 
piece of rock until he had passed carefully across by making steps 
along the left side of the aréte, whilst his right arm embraced its 
sharp crest. It was difficult to resist an attack of nervousness in 
making such a passage, and I have never before or since met with 
a place requiring such delicacy of balance and treatment. To 
facilitate our descent we left the spare rope fixed across the 
mauvats pas. 

On the final rocks we again encountered the full force of the 
storm, but the wire ropes which had been permanently fixed there 
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gave great assistance. The weather on the last hundred feet was 
truly terrific. The fog and drifting snow made it impossible to see 
one’s companions on the rope, although only thirty feet away, and 
no human voice could make itself heard above the roar of the storm. 


THE TOP OF THE MATTERHORN 
(Photograph by Messrs, Abraham, Keswick) 


The small spicule of snow found their way everywhere, and we 
were literally caked in ice. Great flaky pieces of ice were torn from 
the north face of the mountain and came whizzing past us; but, 
now stumbling upwards, and anon crouching for shelter, we eventu- 
ally reached the height of our ambition about 7 a.m. 
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Any chance of a view was hopeless, and I only remember a 
delicate feather-like snow ridge forming the actual summit. We 
were soon retracing our steps down to The Shoulder, and at the first 
sheltered rock-recess we rested for a hurried refreshment. The 
thick woollen helmets which covered our heads were a mass of 
frozen snow, and our faces were little better. To open one’s mouth 
was a painful operation, and the sensation as circulation was 
partially restored in my half-frozen fingers was like having each 
digit slit up with a blunt knife, whilst as the melting operations 
progressed a cold trickle began to run down my chest and back. 
It was impossible to smile in an icy mask, but it was extremely 
comical to watch Adolph hugging the wine-gourd to his bosom 
like a baby, in hopes that some stray warmth would thaw its solid 
frozen contents. We were soon off again down the snow and rocks, 
and only one place gave us serious trouble. Here the leading guide 
began suddenly to slide on a steep ice slope covered with loose 
snow, and no doubt he would have accompanied the avalanche thus 
started down to the glacier far below had not a timely pull from our 
rope rescued him from his dilemma. 

We picked up our luggage at the old catane, and at the lower 
hut some friends awaited us with some welcome soup. Late that 
evening we raced down to Zermatt, almost revelling in the warm 
rain which came with the southerly gale. 

Next day the Matterhorn and its snow-clad neighbours were 
hidden in whirling snow-clouds, so less regret was felt as the 
grande vitesse hurried me homewards across the green plains of 
France. 
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THE STATE OF THE TURF 
BY THE EDITOR AND OTHERS 


LETTERS on this subject keep on arriving from all sorts of writers 
who are interested in racing, and interested, it appears, from various 
points of view, some being concerned solely with the integrity of 
the sport and anxious only for its reputation, whilst others seem to 
denounce trickery merely because the exercise of it puts them on 
the wrong line when searching for winners to back. One valuable 
letter is very kindly sent by Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, who tells 
me that he has read the article, and, but for many reasons—which 
my readers will join me in lamenting—would write a commentary ; 
but though he does not send the article that everyone would be 
delighted to read, he nevertheless does add some ovuservations. 
“Taken as a whole,” Mr. Leopold de Rothschild says, ‘the Turf 
has never been in a better condition than now, though everything 
has altered very much during the last thirty years. Racing is a 
business nowadays with one and all; the old-fashioned enthusiasm 
has vanished except on rare occasions; agricultural depression pre- 
vents the squire and the farmer from racing the produce of the 
family brood mare; the open meetings are almost extinct, and with 
them the ‘fun of the fair.’ There is no betting worth mentioning 
till the very day of the race; and there is a great evil, which is- 
the extension of starting-price betting. But while we regret all this 
there is much to praise in the way the enclosed racecourses are 
managed, the punctuality and order of everything, the excellent 
press organisation, the diminution of heavy betting, etc. I should 
like a little more variety in the programmes, a few new races 
such as £500 Plates over a long course for sprinters, short races 
confined to horses who have won over long courses, valuable 
(comparatively) handicaps with selling conditions—a few of these 
already exist. The Regulation Plates might be of larger value, 
so as not all to be won by one horse. I fancy this might make 
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the races for the good class of horses more interesting and would 
be popular with small owners. Nowadays the clerks of courses 
aim chiefly at filling one or two valuable races.” 

The importance of suggestions from one of Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s experience and perception need not be emphasised, 
and his ideas are perfectly certain to obtain the most respectful 
consideration. Short races for stayers strikes me as quite a novel 
idea; though the reverse, long-distance races for presumed five or 
six furlong horses, have brought some notable stayers to light. As 
to ‘‘The State of the Turf,’ however, in the sense in which the 
words were primarily used, he, it will be seen, is well content. 
Here, however, are the views of another shrewd sportsman who 
has seen much of racing at home and abroad, Mr. Spencer Gollan, 
owner of the last Grand National winner; Moifaa, amongst other 
horses. Mr. Gollan says :— 

““You invite me to express my opinion re ‘ Nestor’s’ verdict 
upon ‘The State of the Turf.’ I consider your correspondent 
states his case moderately and temperately, and am constrained 
to agree with him. The Turf is ‘crowded with people chiefly 
of the wrong kind,’ as Mr. Lionel Brough says of the stage. 
There are many excellent folks, but not sufficient to stem the 
tide of more aggressive and less desirable people. At Liverpool I 
asked one of the oldest and most respected commissioners his 
view of the Turf’s present condition. His answer was, ‘ Bad! 
Evidence: that the uninspired backers are all broke. The Turf is 
kept going now by the half-crowns of the small backers.’ A certain 
class engineer coups, the trade-wind of half-crowns sets in to fill 
the vacuum caused by the tropical heat that results. And here, 
in my opinion, we come to the cross roads. How long will it 
be before the legislature steps in to prevent the lower classes from 
wasting their money in betting? So far the attacks upon racing 
have been led by religious bigots and self-advertising cranks; but 
let a reasonable Bill be put before the Commons by a level-headed, 
large-minded man with no axe to grind, and we shall quickly 
find that Billan Act. It behoves the Turf to put its house in order 
without delay, lest an aggravated Parliament, taking a hand, kill it 
while merely trying to scotch. 

‘Racing, we are told, is primarily to benefit the breed of light 
horses. Next, to provide healthful recreation for those in a 
position to avail themselves of it. In the Colonies these two 
objects are never lost sight of. In France, ‘l’Amélioration de la 
Race Chevaline’ is kept steadily in view, with a result that the blindest 
cannot ignore. The increase in the class and number of French 
blood horses has been extraordinarily rapid. What has the Jockey 
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Club done for the horse and public ? Nothing whatever that I know 
of. We have at least five times too much racing. What would I 
do to reduce the number of meetings? In the first place I would 
have owners and breeders manage their own affairs, doing away 
with the Jockey Club. They should appoint commissioners to carry 
on the business—salaried men of experience and integrity who 
would always be present when wanted. They should take from 
the present rules (that monumental opus rivalling the Code 
Napoléon in bulk if not in lucidity) any they required that are 
intelligible and do not clash. They should abolish the present 
selling race, a veritable plague spot, substituting a genuine vehicle 
for the disposal of bad horses in place of a source of income to 
feeble meetings. In four days I would allow, say, two of these, 
one for two-year-olds, one for older horses. They should give 
notice to clerks of courses that after a short date no dividend or 
bonus shall be paid to qui que ce soit. There can be no vested 
interest in sport. They should ordain that every course should 
provide a public stand at, say, ten shillings, with proper seating, 
luncheon accommodation, etc., said enclosure to be neither a 
betting ring nor for members. They should license all bookmakers, 
requiring references as to character and guarantees of financial 
stability. They should order that ‘no horses, three years old and 
upwards, shall run a less distance than six furlongs.’ They should 
order that all courses should be measured one yard from the inner 
rail; said rail to be continuous from start to finish, to lean towards 
the horses, and to be of a height and shape to render accident 
almost impossible. They should license only courses with sound 
surfaces, easy turns and grades. They should place the minimum 
weight at, say, seven stone, and abolish the apprentice allowance 
except for apprentices’ races. 

‘“*The starter should be permitted to fine smartly trainers who 
do not teach their horses to set off from a stand; to fine jockeys 
who turn round after being ordered to place their mounts up to the 
gate; to press the horses tightly together for the start, and to leave 
those animals that are causing delay. The stewards should enforce 
the doping rule, and cause all owners to have their horses saddled in 
the paddock. Where fraud is absent they should not allow a 
protest after the race to upset the judge’s placings. They should 
order that the weighing in and out take place in view of the public. 
The place of weighing to be in front of the stands; no lad to touch 
his horse till the weighing place be reached and permission received. 
They should have the betting rings so situated as not to be visible 
from the front of the stands. None allowed in the various rings 
but bookmakers and their clerks. On either side of rings enclosures 
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to be provided for male members of the club and public. They 
should close the courses to all ‘runners,’ tick-tackers, bonnets, 
lumberers, tale-tellers, spielers, and other predatory wildfowl. They 
should endeavour to obtain handicappers whose weights the ex- 
pert might forecast within 21lb. They should insist upon the 
numbered saddlecloth, also no bits with horns to go to the gate. 
They should provide a stewards’ stand about the distance on the 
inside. 

‘Reforms such as these would kill the minor and unnecessary 
meetings. What an uproar the clerks of courses would make over 
the ‘old horses six furlongs’ rule! At present the programmes at 
Newmarket and elsewhere are full of ‘chicken hazard’ handicaps, 
the cards being arranged apparently by bookmakers for bookmakers. 
These eternal short cuts have developed a special animal, all nerves, 
long legs (three feet to the elbow), straight joints, and short back, to 
work the long limbs rapidly. This creature is useless for siring 
steeplechasers, hunters, and cavalry horses. Then imagine the dust 
the ‘no dividends to shareholders’ rule would raise! You prob- 
ably ask whence would I derive funds. From the public, to be 
sure! The most glaring item to a Colonial visiting your courses is 
the absence of a public taking its recreation. Your handful of 
regulars are all betting—trying to live upon one another, knowing 
nothing of the horse, caring the same, regarding the poor beast 
merely as an instrument for gaming. Provide the great B. P. with 
proper accommodation away from the sordid ring at, say, I0s., 
with perhaps 5s. for the paddock. Why should one pay more to 
see an afternoon’s racing than to hear Melba? The Victoria 
Racing Club’s Spring Meeting brings in about £35,000. As the 
fees to run are low, this is almost entirely drawn from the public. 
When Carbine won the Cup his owner’s cheque came to over 
£11,700. The second received a net £2,000, the third a net 
£1,000. Each starter paid £50 to run. Some 85,000 people viewed 
the race, drawn from a city of no more than 500,000 inhabitants. 
But then sport is ingrained in the Australian. He thinks with 
Gordon— 


If of all the works that the Creator planned man the noblest is reckoned, 
Of the works of His hand, by sea or by land, the horse may at least rank second. 


There racing has the public with it. Here a great many, most 
in fact, highly respectable people look askance at it, if they do not 
regard it with horror. Some day perhaps you may get the totali- 
sator. Under proper restrictions it is a boon and a blessing. But 
you would need to study its history, and an Englishman takes advice 
from none, which brings me to the starting gate. The English- 
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man’s management of this Australian invention has been a source 
of amused contempt on the part of Colonials, and appears likely so 
to continue. When first placed on English courses it had an 
Australian history ; there were several Colonials racing in England 
who were at home with the machine. Did any Englishman inquire 
what to do and to avoid? Not one that I ever heard of had the 
required gumption except the then jockey-trainer, Wm. Halsey. 
The result we know. 

“Tf this long screed of loosely gathered notions contains any- 
thing of use to you it is at your service. If it contains much I, I, I, 
it is your own fault for asking my opinion. Your only excuse is, 
as far as I am aware, that, as my horses have won simultaneously 
in England, New Zealand, and Australia, I cannot be accused of 
insularity.” 

It is at any rate extremely interesting to have the views of 
such a man as Mr. Spencer Gollan, who trains and rides as well 
as owns. But with all his opinions I will not profess to agree. 
I attach, for instance, the very highest value to the Jockey Club, 
and fail to see how any equally authoritative body, so rich in 
prestige, could possibly be called into existence. Their legislation 
on the whole works admirably. The salaried commissioners 
assuredly would not command the respect which is the heritage 
of the Jockey Club. As for preventing the lower classes from 
betting, I fail to see how it could be done, and if they were not 
allowed thus to lose their money the old cry of “one law for the 
rich and another for the poor” would be raised with good cause. 
I see no object again in allowing the public to watch the weighing 
out and weighing in. Every confidence is felt in the officials now 
employed and in their methods; but Mr. Spencer Gollan’s vigorous 
letter will be appreciated, I am sure, by all who are keen about 
racing. 

Mr. E. C. Clayton kindly writes to me again, but his letter 
is not intended for publication, and I cannot ask him to change 
that intention because his criticisms on men and things are so 
exceedingly plain-spoken. A few of his observations I may, however, 
borrow. As to his opposition to the gate, he protests vigorously 
against the idea of being in any way opposed to progress. ‘No 
one,” he says, “‘ is more eager to test, and, if successful and likely 
to benefit, to adopt, any new invention or suggestion, for I know 
that my education will not cease till cremation. At the same 
time, I am too practical to adopt a failure simply because it is a 
new fad or craze. Therefore I, as an honest man who knows what 
is reasonable, cannot and will not advocate such a total failure as 
the present method of starting racehorses.” Then I come in fora 
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scolding : ‘‘ You know this as well as I do; therefore I am sorry and 
ashamed to read your remarks on the subject ’—some compliments 
on my supposed influence are too flattering to be quoted—“‘ for your 
acceptance of the gate as a fixture is a throwing up of the sponge 
which will do great harm, as it cannot fail to discourage practical, 
sensible men who are hoping that better counsels may eventually 
prevail. I am sorry,” Mr. Clayton presently goes on to say, “‘ that 
you published the letter reflecting on the integrity of our trainers as a 
body. It is on the face of it too ridiculous, for I am sure that no 
class of men are so hard-working, so honest, so eager to serve their 
employers, as our trainers of racehorses. Few of them bet; they 
know what a fatal, hopeless game it is.”’ 

I allowed the letter about trainers to pass because it came from 
an owner of horses, and I thought it well to give currency to the 
ideas of such a man, whether they were right or wrong; but, as I 
have already stated in a letter to the Sportsman, I did not for a 
moment endorse the writer’s views. He said there were only eleven 
trainers of the 152 named in Ruff’s Guide whom he regarded “as 
being absolutely straightforward men, to whom no suspicion, as it 
seemed to him, could ever attach.” Of the majority of the remaining 
141 he probably knows nothing whatever. I published the letter, 
however, as tending to show how widespread suspicion is even 
among men who have some acquaintance with the Turf; but as for 
trainers, I have the pleasure of knowing more than eleven whom I 
would trust in all ways most implicitly. 

“A Lover of the Turf” writes a thoughtful letter. ‘‘ Racing,” 
he says, ‘is a gigantic money-making (or money-losing) business. 
In certain cases it is easiest to make money dishonestly. A great 
many men in all grades of life are engaged in the occupation; can 
one expect that the Turf should be irreproachably pure? It never 
has been, and it never will be. Every man who enters a horse 
in a handicap wants to find it with the least possible weight on 
its back, and some men will take tolerably simple steps to ensure 
the result they desire. Nevertheless, if there were no handicaps, 
horses would, I suspect, still be occasionally stopped, in order that 
they might be backed more safely and at better odds another day. 
But if there are some rogues, and semi-rogues and demi-semi 
rogues, racing—by the last I mean those who are just occasionally 
tempted slightly to overstep the mark—there are men of the highest 
integrity devoted to the sport, which I believe as a whole is in a 
healthier condition than some of your correspondents imagine. 
But the discussion you have raised—or rather revived, for of course 
the matter has not seldom been discussed before—is calculated 
to do good service. The more light that is thrown on the Turf, the 
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more likely are the dark places to be thrown into relief, and so 
amended. Your Newmarket trainer hits the mark when he desires 
that explanations should be asked from owners ‘after horses, who 
have previously shown no form when unbacked and unplaced, suddenly 
become hot favourites for a big handicap.’ A sound review of your 
letters, as you doubtless saw, appeared in the Sportsman, and the 
writer asks, ‘ What if there is an interval of several months 
between the last losing performance and the winning one?’ 
That, I should hold, did not matter, for the reason that it would 
have been upon this last losing performance that the animal was 
presumably handicapped. The fact of its becoming a hot favourite 
points to its being well in; but it is in such cases that a handi- 
capper should show his discretion—in knowing, I mean, what 
running to ignore, and in never losing sight of a horse’s best form, 
until, at any rate, through age or infirmity he has unquestionably 
lost it. Two things are needed; each would help, both together 
would do a vast deal, and these two things are increased indepen- 
dence on the part of handicappers, who should look not only 
at horses but at the circumstances which surround them, and 
increased activity on the part of stewards. I would have paid 
stewards if I thought we could get them, but I believe it would 
be impossible to do so.” 

This is the sort of letter that I felt tolerably sure I should 
receive. It is from ‘‘Speak Out! ”—note of exclamation included. 
“Hints and innuendoes,” he begins, ‘‘ what is the use of them ? 
You allege, or rather your correspondents do, that certain betting 
stables ‘ ready’ their horses. Which stables and which horses? Let 
us get at the truth. Either your correspondents are right or wrong. 
If they are right they will doimmense service to the Turf by leading 
to the suppression of the practice they condemn; if they are wrong 
they are doing injustice to the victims of their suspicions. It is 
said that the particular stables where these things go on are well 
known. Which are they? Hints and innuendoes, I repeat, are 
no use. Why not speak out?” 

To speak out and say that which you are convinced to be true 
is one thing, but to prove it is another—to prove it, not to a jury of 
experts, but to a dozen men not one of whom perhaps has any idea 
of racing, and to have the evidence summed up by a judge who is 
probably no better instructed. What scope for a clever counsel 
who does go racing and knows how to put his case to men who do 
not! No. Speaking out is not possible. 

Let me add that the Daily News, in commenting on this dis- 
cussion, almost surpasses its own record of absurdity. The Turf, it 
declares, is ‘‘a gambling machine run and controlled by gamblers.” 
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Now, the Turf is “run” by the Jockey Club, members of which— 
the gamblers in question—include, besides His Majesty the King 
and their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Connaught, the Dukes of Portland, Richmond, and Devonshire, 
the Marquises of Londonderry and Zetland, the Earls of Rose- 
bery, Derby, Cadogan, Durham, ‘Dunraven, Ellesmere, Bradford, 
Feversham, Coventry, and Crewe, Lords Stanley, Downe, Penrhyn, 
Brampton, Falmouth, Messrs. Leopold de Rothschild, Arthur James, 
Douglas Baird and his brother, J. H. Houldsworth, and Leonard 
Brassey. Iam writing from memory, but does not even the Daily 
News admit that there is a modicum of respectability amongst these 
gamblers who run and control the gambling machine? ‘‘ Until the 
Turf is dealt with as a public enemy, its harpies stamped with the 
brand of the felon, and its allies in the press punished, there will be 
no pause in the work of ruin.”” Thus the Daily News, and I should 
like to ask the writer of the glowing periods quoted how much in 
the aggregate he supposes the gamblers I have named wager in the 
course of the year? As a matter of fact, the great majority of 
members of the Jockey Club never bet a shilling. But these wild 
and whirling attacks cannot of course do any harm to racing. As 
to backing horses in general, where men used to bet hundreds they 
now bet tens. 

I have referred on a previous page to the letter from an owner 
which I quoted last month. Since making the comment there 
printed I have heard from him again. He says, ‘‘I have, I find, got 
myself disliked, and, what is worse, brought down criticism on your 
taste in publishing my letter. But I have been misunderstood, 
allow me to remark. ‘I do not believe that the Turf, as a whole, is 
in a bad way,’ I wrote; and this is inconsistent with my assumed 
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fess to know all about every trainer in England. Who could? 
And I am quite prepared to believe that if I knew more of them 
my eleven would swell—into three figures, it might be.” 

Lord Penrhyn has kindly written, but, I am sorry to say, not a 
letter intended for publication. His conclusion, however, I may 
remark, is that “neither the past nor the present schools of 
‘shunters’ and ‘ readiers’ have much to learn from each other.” 
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THE LOST ART OF KICKING 


BY MAJOR PHILIP TREVOR 


In the Rugby Union world a strong effort is being made to reduce 
the value of the goal; also, accuracy of kicking steadily decreases. 
It is particularly necessary that this latter fact should be continu- 
ously kept in view whilst considering arguments either for or against 
the present method of scoring. 

It may not at the outset be amiss briefly to recapitulate what 
is the present method of scoring. 

A try equals three points. 

A penalty goal equals three points. 

A goal from a try (in which case the try shall not count) equals 
five points. 

Any other goal equals four points. 

Under tke head of ‘‘ any other goal” come the goal scored by 
a drop-kick during the dash and rush of the game ; the goal scored 
by a place-kick or a drop-kick from a ‘‘ mark,” which the referee has 
allowed in consequence of a fair catch; and the very unusual goal 
scored by a flying-kick, when the ball is rolling or bounding on the 
ground. 

Obviously this last is a most rare occurrence, is a gambling 
and unskilful method of obtaining points, and need not be further 
considered. The respective value, however, of all the other means of 
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scoring is now under official consideration, and the avowed object 
of those who demand reform is to cheapen the price of foot work. 

At the most recent general meeting of the English Rugby Union 
a rather indefinite motion was carried by a majority. Those present 
committed themselves to the view that a change in the scoring laws 
was necessary, but further than that they did not proceed. Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland were clearly concerned in the matter, not 
to mention New Zealand and South Africa as well, and it was plain 
that if England without reference to its confréres made a new 
departure, trouble could not fail to ensue. So much for recent 
history. It is more interesting to examine the motives and aims of 
those who desire, as I say, to cheapen the price of foot work. 

Rugby Union football is by no means exempt from the inexor- 
able disasters which follow in the wake of having too much ofa 
good thing. The introduction of that extremely scientific institu- 
tion known as the Welsh three-quarter system has been mainly 
responsible for the evolution of the game, and for its development 
from a mere exercise of thew and sinew into a mighty organised 
exposition of practical tactics uniting mental with physical qualities. 
Yet, even if we admit the three-quarter system—a large admission, 
by the way—to the position of the predominant partner, we must 
not let it overpower its colleagues. 

Writing recently in the public press a great three-quarter 
back, whose candour sometimes outruns his discretion, boldly and 
baldly said that the forwards existed for the benefit of the three- 
quarter line, and indeed in his view the half-backs were but the 
Pandars of the game. He rather deprecated the necessity for such 
‘*go-betweens”’ at all. This is the doctrine of the rights of the 
minority with a vengeance. Yet he only dared to say what many 
another had dared to think but had not the pluck openly to confess. 
This certainly is the view and attitude of the large majority of the 
crowd who have never. played the game and who delight in the 
exploitation of the obvious. The work of the three-quarter back is 
so easy to recognise, whilst the intelligent study of the forward 
requires care and knowledge and concentration of purpose, plus, 
perhaps, the eye of faith. These are the days of the shop-window 
dresser, and of such as are like unto him. From the building trade 
to the Rugby Union football field we cheerily bear with the 
meretricious. Only in literature do we demand the solid, not to 
say the stolid. 

The excess of attention paid to the three-quarter line has 
flattered player as well as spectator. The forward has so constantly 
been bidden to remember that he is only a pawn that he has—such 
is his native modesty and credulousness—almost succeeded in 
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believing it. Rightly, on the other hand, has it been impressed upon 
the three-quarter back that he is not an individual, but merely a 
fourth part of a combination whose success is more jeopardised by 
his doing too much than by his doing too little. It is with a view 
to persuade the player, be he three-quarter back, half-back, or 
forward, to diverge from selfish methods that the suggestion to 
reduce the scoring value of the goal (which comes from the single 
foot of a single man) has been made. So far that suggestion is 
good. But, unfortunately, if you check individual selfishness you 
also check individual excellence. A passion for uniformity succeeds 
in levelling down—it never succeeds in levelling up. It brings down 
the great, maybe, to the merely good; it never brings up the merely 
good to the great. 

We have a striking analogy in the cricket field. Because it 
was extremely difficult and extremely rare to make a large quantity 
of runs on sticky wickets it was coolly taken for granted by those 
legions who would ever rather evade a difficulty than try to over- 
come it that cricket was a fine-weather game—a game that was 
always intended for fine weather. Moreover, that when it was 
played otherwise than in fine weather deductions drawn from what 
then happened were misleading if not wholly inaccurate. And this, 
too, in spite of the fact that for centuries the English climate 
(Charles Dickens invented snow at Christmas) has been invariable 
—invariably bad—and that until fifty years ago cricket was 
played nowhere except in England. Nor would these comfort- 
able people allow their comfortable convictions to be disturbed 
either by Dr. Grace, or five-and-twenty years later by Kumar 
Shri Ranjitsinhji. 

‘* Human freaks’’ was the essence of their verdict ; “‘ both of 
them field conjurers with the willow as a wand, but no guide to 
the practical cricketer: mere exceptions who prove a rule.” 

Thus did they unconsciously paraphrase the famous adage: 
** C’est magnifique: mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 

Then came Mr. Charles Fry to the rescue of a great cause. 

Allusion to the summer of 1903 still loosens the tongue of the 
most silent meteorologist. Like Dr. Johnson’s celebrated leg of 
mutton, it was ‘‘as bad as bad could be.” The batsman crawled 
about like the Russian, always defeated and always knowing that 
he was going to be defeated. 

Now Mr. Fry was a batsman of normal—nay, of less than 
normal—proclivities, for he did not possess, or rather to be quite 
accurate he did not use, that most ordinary aid to run-getting of 
the ordinary batsman—the late cut. But except for the late cut 
he perfected the stock-in-trade of the orthodox player, and he put 
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it to a more stupendous use on difficult wickets than any other 
orthodox player had ever done on easy wickets. No words can 
exaggerate that feat ; no deductions drawn therefrom on the subject 
of the possibilities of the future are too extravagant. ‘‘ How to 
perfect an existing machine and to make it universal in application 
and use,” is what Mr. Fry has, by a combination of hand, eye, and 
brain hitherto unsurpassed, taught us in a practical way which 
precludes all confutation. 

This is a somewhat lengthy cricket digression, even when 
inflicted under the plea of analogy. Yet it is, I maintain, vitally 
apposite to the matter in hand. 

Success in kicking, that is to say accuracy in kicking which 
results in success, is on the wane by reason of lack of intelligent, 
careful, and constant practice. 

Let us briefly consider the matter of the drop-kick. The 
practice of drop-kicking has died out of Rugby Union football for 
every purpose save that of scoring a goal on emergency, or of 
re-starting the game from the twenty-five yards line. Naturally, if 
a man be only called upon to drop-kick once in the proverbial month 
of Sundays, he will drop-kick inaccurately. Yet, according to the 
laws of the game, the necessity to drop-kick on certain occasions 
remains. 

We will take a case in point. A side is attacking, and is within 
twenty yards or so of the enemy’s goal. The ball is heeled out of 
the scrummage to the half-back, and he passes it to one or other of 
the centre three-quarter backs. The thing is done in a flash, and 
the said centre holds the ball undisturbed by the foe. The oppor- 
tunity is ideal, and the kick at goal is distinctly easy—just about as 
easy, in fact, as it is to hit a long hop on the off-side at cricket. 
Perhaps, therefore, the three-quarter makes his effort; and in the 
majority of cases he fails, much to the disgust of his comrades, for 
of course his action raises the siege. His side retire, and operations 
are renewed with the enemy once more on level terms. Similar 
disgust is displayed by the batsman’s comrades when he is caught 
by ‘“‘short slip.” Yet it by no means follows that the cricketer 
should not have selected that opportunity to try to hit a four, or the 
footballer to kick a goal. More intelligent practice in what they 
were endeavouring to do is what both required. 

And there is much to be said for a variety of reasons in favour 
of the retention of the dropped goal at its present value. Times 
out of number does one see an attacking side fighting for some 
eight or ten minutes at a stretch within a dozen yards of the 
enemy’s goal line. Yet, to those spectators who have some prac- 
tical experience of the game, never fora moment do they look the 
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least likely to pierce the defence by means of bouts of passing in 
the back division. There is always a chance, of course, of the ball 
being rushed over the line, and of one of the attacking forwards 
falling on it. But, if there is any reliance at all to be placed on the 
law of chances, the odds are in favour of the man who falls on that 
ball being a defender. 

One might do well to consider in a little detail this position of 
affairs. I certainly do not advocate a centre three-quarter back 
endeavouring to drop a goal just because he gets the ball in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s bar and posts. But I do ask him to 
study the context of affairs, and history that is very recent indeed. 
The ball, say, comes out to him when he is in front of goal, he 
unselfishly contributes his mite, and it passes from hand to hand 
till it reaches the wing three-quarter back—for in that situation in- 
passing is a practical impossibility—and the said wing three-quarter 
back is (as it was always probable he would be) forced into touch. 
Not only has the attack on the enemy’s line failed for the moment, 
but the danger to them has been hugely minimised. The attacking 
forwards, however, we will say, again press, and a couple of minutes 
later that three-quarter back once more stands on the old ground. 
Once more is there the same manceuvre, and once more the same 
failure. Maybe this happens thrice. Surely it is time he began 
to think of the drop-kick! Suppose the wing three-quarter back, 
for whom so much is being done, does succeed in getting over the 
line, the try will probably be scored in the far corner. Statistics 
show that, as matters stand, only one try in four is converted into 
a goal; and when the angle becomes less acute than sixty degrees 
the chances are anything from ten to twenty to one against a goal 
being scored at all. Moreover, a try counts three points, and a 
dropped goal four points. Furthermore, for the scoring of the try 
accuracy on the part of several of your own men in succession, and 
blundering on the part of at least one of the enemy, must be pre- 
supposed. Whereas, in a good position and unhampered by the foe 
for a distinct fraction of a second, it ought not to be a supremely 
difficult matter for a practised individual to drop-kick at a distance 
of some twenty yards a football over a bar ten feet high, supported 
by posts eighteen-and-a-half feet apart. 

There is a certain homely expression which has reference to the 
hitting of a haystack. The kicker of a Rugby Union football can 
scarcely complain that he has not mark enough. 

But I used the expression ‘‘ practised individual.” Does that 
individual at present practise? Does the player of football—Rugby 
Union football—practise with a view to try what he can do with the 
ball by means of his foot? I trow not, He sometimes joins the 
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“‘punt-about ”’ for a while just before the beginning of the game, 
but only with an idea of getting his joints supple ere the said game 
begins. Also, as the title of this little preliminary performance 
suggests, it is a “‘ punt-about,” and the player punts. And the punt, 
we know, scores no goal or points according to the laws. Oftener 
than not, however, he does not join the “ punt-about.” In these 
easy-going days he rather congratulates himself if he can shuffle 
into jersey and shorts in time to get on to the field of play within 
ten minutes of the time advertised for kick-off. 

The drop-kick, then, I think we must admit, both in practice 
and in the match itself, is far from what it should be. A somewhat 
similar state of affairs obtains in regard to the penalty-kick and 
the place-kick incumbent on the scoring of a try. Once again 
unnecessary inaccuracy by reason of a want of practice which could 
easily be remedied. Incidentally, in connection with the penalty- 
kick, I would suggest that the drop-kick be oftener substituted for 
the place-kick. Here again is a critical occasion when it is better 
to rely on the skill of a single individual than on the combined skill 
of two persons. The accurate laying of the ball on the ground in 
the hole prepared for it, and at the exact angle, is no easy matter. 
Furthermore, the kicker’s eye is necessarily directed to the ground, 
and the phalanx of opposing forwards between him and the goal- 
posts tends to obscure his aim. Lastly, quite apart from the 
disconcerting effect necessarily caused by men charging when the 
ball touches the ground, the place-kick has to be taken much 
further away from the goal-posts than a drop-kick would require. 
This, however, is a mere suggestion. 

There is even more need to practise the place-kick than the 
drop-kick. Thousands of games are lost—thrown away in fact— 
every season by the inaccuracy of place-kicking under easy condi- 
tions. Nothing strikes the intelligent stranger (who watches big 
matches on rare occasions) so much as what he rightly calls inex- 
plicable error in the simplest phase of the game. He observes with 
admiration the many excellences in which he is prompt to recognise 
the hand of the master, but ever and anon his enthusiasm is chilled 
by the blunderings of the foot of the duffer. 

“Surely,” he exclaims, querulously, ‘practice could easily 
rectify this sort of thing ?”’ 

He is right. It is certainly most curious how little sacrifice 
football players, in comparison with cricketers, are willing to make 
in order to ensure efficiency. Few batsmen even of note would 
venture to take part in a good cricket match without first getting 
the benefit of a considerable amount of net practice, and this 
though they fully recognise the possibility of being bowled first ball 
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in spite of all their pains. On the other hand, success with the foot 
in football matches is distinctly proportionate to the taking of pains 
in practice. 

With regard to this matter, I venture to put forward my own 
mite of personal evidence. As a schoolboy I was entrusted with 
the place-kick in a team of which I was a member. I was made to 
practise every day for half an hour in all winds and weathers and 
with four balls of varying weights, two at least of which were always 
wet. In course of time success in a majority of cases became 
practically mechanical. Later, as a member of a certain Metro- 
politan fifteen, I was rapidly ousted from the post of place-kicker. 
The explanation was simple enough: I had no natural capacity as 
a kicker, and I no longer practised. 

But, given a little natural capacity, the possibilities in this 
direction of the man who possesses it, and who is willing to do 
a little mid-week practice, are infinite. Doubtless he may have to 
get up early in the morning or do his bit of kicking in the dusk. 
But the side which owns him will have cause to recognise his 
value. 

It is unnecessary to indicate the nature of this practice. 
Obviously the drop-kicker should make his efforts under as difficult 
conditions as he can manufacture with the means at his disposal. 
If a few men are handy to dash and charge and hamper him so 
much the better, and something similar applies to the place-kicker. 
In these matters both will do well to be apostles of realism. 

Certainly the present attempt to decrease the value of any kind 
of goal should be sternly resisted. The scoffer has already sufficient 
cause for his taunt that we Rugby Unionists lose no chance of 
eliminating the word “ foot” from the word “ football.” But there 
is a more important aspect of the subject. To decry the goal as a 
practical asset is an appalling confession of weakness. We are 
kicking very badly nowadays, and we do not seem to improve. 
Consequently, just as in the days when the bowler at cricket was 
inclined to show the white feather his indulgent friends wanted to 
increase the size of the wicket for him, so now, because the foot- 
baller performs inaccurately with his foot, the wish is expressed to 
pander to his weakness. 

I am aware that there are other considerations as well, but they 
do not affect the main argument. And those considerations, by the 
way, are even less deserving of sympathy. The desire to minimise 
the value of the penalty-goal is ominous, and should be closely 
investigated. Penalty-kicks are awarded for unfair play, and, alas! 
in too many cases the unfairness is intentional. There are those 
amongst us who would increase rather than decrease the power 
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of penalty. However, that subject is beyond the scope of this short 
paper. If the present method of scoring is to be amended, rather let 
amendment favour the accurate kicker of goals. In regard to which 
I will adventure a suggestion. 

At present all goals accruing from “tries” count five points, 
regardless of the spot in the field from which the kick is taken. Yet 
the kick directly in front of the posts requires but little skill, whilst 
that from the touch-line is so skilful that it is seldom accomplished. 
Suppose this latter, if successful, counted seven points, the former 
five points, and a goal kicked from a spot mid-between six points. 
The referee could settle the matter at a glance. ‘‘ This, gentlemen,” 
he could say, ‘will be a six-point goal, if kicked.” If this were so, 
there would soon be some good kickers, for the demand would create 
the supply. 

And it should be remembered that no kick is impossible. 
Already this season Mr. A. F. Harding, the Welsh international, 
has accomplished some wonderful performances. In the course of a 
single week he converted every try which his side scored into a 
goal—nine consecutively, in fact. Two of these kicks were little 
short of marvellous, and they occurred within the space of three 
minutes. A gale which amounted to a hurricane was blowing 
straight down the ground against him, and each time he landed the 
wet and greasy ball from within a foot or two of the touch-line over 
the exact middle of the crossbar. Yet those two goals counted but 
five points each! The laws as regards scoring assuredly grant no 
scope as they stand to the Ranjitsinhji of the football field. 

Some arts, we know, are gone beyond recall, and gone, too, 
from no lack of human effort to resuscitate them. The lost art of 
kicking could be rapidly regained with a very little practice, which 
practice could be effected with a very little trouble. 
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IN THE WAPITI COUNTRY 


AFTER WAPITI 
BY C. V. A. PEEL 


My friends Jaughed when I said I was going big-game hunting in 
America. ‘‘ Why,” they said, ‘‘the Americans have exterminated 
all their game.” And they were practically correct. With the 
exception of wapiti there is no game to speak of left in America. 
It has been destroyed by ignorant miners, ‘‘cow-punchers,” and 
ranchmen, under the very eye of a government which made its game 
laws after the game was practically gone, and which cannot now 
enforce them when made. I went to America not so much with 
the intention of big-game hunting, as with the object of collecting 
specimens of animals which in a very few years will be absolutely 
extinct. The few heads which I obtained, and for which I worked 
harder than for any other big game I have ever collected, I value 
more than any I possess, for the simple reason that before many 
years one will not be able to obtain them for love or money, for 
they will be as dead as the dodo. 

With considerable thought, and after obtaining a great deal 
of information from experienced sportsmen and guides, I chose 
Wyoming as being the best state in America in which to hunt. 
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In Wyoming is the last stronghold in America of the wapiti, 
the grandest deer in the world, and also of the prong-horn antelope, 
one of the most curious of the brute creation, and an animal ina 
class entirely by itself. 

There is still one forlorn hope that these two animals may be 
spared for some years; this hope rests with the government. 
Should the government proclaim a forest and game reserve over the 
country embracing the winter range of these two animals, they may 
be saved for a longer or shorter period. This the government could 
do with the utmost ease. They have so hampered the ranchmen 


‘‘DRIVING THE PACK-HORSES BEFORE US,” 


with laws and restrictions about cutting firewood and killing their 
winter’s meat that many have already left the country for British 
Columbia, whilst others tell me they are wavering. 

Now is the time to act whilst there are so few settlers. A 
hundred thousand dollars would buy out all the ranchmen in the 
country. The winter ranges of the wapiti and antelope would be 
preserved if properly looked after. At present the game law is not 
enforced. Men kill their meat when they want it, and I don’t blame 
them. The skin and market hunters are the men who should be 
stopped. [hunted forty days in Wyoming, but I never saw the ghost 
of a game warden. The settlers said that the wardens were badly 
paid, that they were men who had never done a day’s work in their 
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lives, and that they never strayed further than five miles from the 
drinking saloons. As the game is under the control of such ruffians, 
little wonder if in years which can be counted on two hands it will 
have vanished off the face of the earth. 

With regard to wapiti, settlers told me that sixty thousand 
winter between the Gros Ventre and the Wind River range of 
mountains. But remember America is the land of big things, and 
amongst other things the people are big—well, we will call them 
exaggerators. Divide the sixty thousand “elk” by two and you 
will have a truer estimate. The Yellowstone National Park (the 
so-called game preserve) is absolutely of no value to the wapiti in 
the winter, as they all leave it for the lower land when the snow 
covers up their summer food. Here in the low meadow land they 
are easily run into by cow-punchers and ranchmen on snowshoes, 
and butchered by scores. 

After a four hours’ ride, driving the pack-horses before us, we 
unpacked by the edge of a “ park” in the Gros Ventre range of 
mountains. The scenery here was even more grand than before. 
After a late lunch we saddled the hunting horses and set out to look 
for wapiti. Then came a long climb, and at last I set eyes on the first 
wild wapiti I had ever beheld. There were two cows and a “‘spiked ” 
bull, 7.c. a yearling bull with two points, what we should in Scot- 
land call a “switch horn.” The wapiti appeared to be alarmed at 
something below them, for they were standing right out on an open 
grass hill devoid of snow, and with dense pine forest below them. 
They soon made off, and we were certain that we were not the cause 
of their departure. Very soon we found fresh tracks of a bigger 
“bunch,” and after riding up higher we caught sight of an ‘‘ outfit ” 
of some fifteen cows and three bulls above us on the same open 
grassy hillside. We tied the horses to a pine tree, and then quietly 
walked up a snow bank. When we got to the top we found that the 
wapiti were a good three hundred yards away. One of the bulls was 
a big one, and carried a very fine ‘‘ six point” head, 7.e. six points 
on each antler. When I crawled into a sitting position with a sage 
bush as a back-rest, nearly the whole of the herd had disappeared 
over the brow of the grassy hill. The big bull, however, remained 
behind, together with some four cows. It was six o’clock, and now 
getting dark, as the sun was setting fast. The big bull would not 
stop walking away from me up the hill in spite of my shouting at 
him. At length I knew I must act before he got over the sky-line. 
My elevation was all right, but I shot some five feet to his right. 
At the sound of the rifle the whole “ outfit” disappeared from view, 
and I was beginning to rise when they all came suddenly into view 
again and dashed headlong down the bank straight towards me. 
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On and on they came until I thought they would finally run 
right over me, but when the leading cow got within fifty yards of 
me she turned to her left, and the whole herd passed me out of 
sight ina dip in the ground! I could just see, as I sat, the tips 
of the big bull’s horns as he lumbered by. I jumped up quickly 
and could then see him well. I fired twice at him, made a clean 
miss each time, and all was over. 

I had not much time to examine the herd critically, but what 
struck me at once was the ease with which I could pick out the big 
bulls (for there were two shootable ones). Besides being much 


WAPITI AND HUNTING PONY 


larger than the cows, they were also much lighter in colour. It was 
a grand sight to see the herd come galloping down the hill right at 
me, a sight which will live long in my memory, as also will the ride 
home through dense forests and steep banks in pitch darkness. 
The darkness in the woods was so dense that it was utterly impos- 
sible to see where one was going. I could not even make out my 
guide’s horse when but a few yards in front. One was obliged to lay 
the bridle on the horse’s neck and trust to luck. The danger was not 
so much from the horse falling as from broken branches catching 
one in the eye. Finally we struck a precipice with fallen timber all 
over it, and were obliged to dismount and lead our horses. After 
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crawling down over fallen logs for half an hour or so my guide 
informed me as a pleasant surprise that we were lost! I suggested 
we ought to keep lower, but he thought otherwise. At length we 
emerged into an open park, and saw in the distance the welcome 
light of the camp fire. After a rough-and-tumble through thick 
willow bushes, with two or three jumps over streams, we got into 
camp tired out. 

In the park in which we were encamped were to be seen some 
old Indian teepee (tent) poles lying by the side of a little lake. The 
Indians used to go there to hunt, but have not been seen in the 
Gros Ventre range for five years. Another interesting and pathetic 
relic of the past was the skull of a buffalo with one horn still upon 
the core. Considering that this buffalo must have been shot at 
least twenty-five years ago, the state of preservation of the skull was 
very remarkable. In Africa an antelope skull would crumble away 
to nothing in less than a twelvemonth. The weather at this time 
of year (autumn) was of the most perfect description. With the 
exception of one or two snowy days the sky had been clear with 
scarcely a cloud and very little wind. In America such weather 
is known as “‘ the Indian summer.” 

For days we searched the Gros Ventre range of mountains in 
vain for wapiti, and at length “pulled out” and set off ona big 
march of two days to a country much further north. We passed 
out of the snow mountains and came down from about twelve 
thousand feet to eight thousand feet into entirely different country. 
Here were huge barren hills of yellow stone; and although there 
was plenty of dense timber in places, yet there were many open 
parks scattered about. We followed the Gros Ventre river bottom 
for some miles, passing two or three hay ranches. Outside each log 
cabin was hung wapiti meat, showing that the natives are always 
busy with the gun. They care nothing for game laws, and the game 
wardens are never seen. All along the river bottom was a white 
alkali deposit which was much appreciated by the horses; one 
could scarcely get them away from licking it. 

All the next morning we passed over thousands of dollars’ 
worth of gold. (N.B.—It would not pay, however, to take it out 
of the ground.) About two o’clock, after coming across innumerable 
wapiti trails, we pitched camp at the head of a creek known as 
Cottonwood. 

We had scarcely got the packs off the horses when a magnificent 
sight presented itself to my astonished eyes. An enormous herd of 
wapiti appeared out of the forest fringing an open ridge of red 
sandstone quite close to camp. They must have seen the smoke of 
the camp fire or got our wind, for presently they came tearing down 
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the bank to reach the thick timber on the opposite side of the creek. 
I rushed for my telescope and got a good view of the whole herd, 
which could not have numbered fewer than three hundred. There 
were about ten or twelve shootable bulls among them, and one 
enormous fellow with very massive antlers brought up the rear. 
About twenty minutes after, another large herd of wapiti 
appeared in exactly the same place, but although I seized my rifle 
and went in pursuit they turned round and disappeared again in 
the dense forest before I could reach them. My guide put the 
number at two hundred and fifty. We made a hasty lunch, saddled 


COTTONWOOD CREEK 


two horses, and went on the trail of the wapiti. The whole after- 
noon we could hear bull wapiti whistling and bugling all round 
and on both sides of the creek. I verily believed that I was about 
to see some sport at last. We had got barely three hundred yards 
from camp when we disturbed a bull wapiti which must have heard 
the horses. Before I could dismount he had disappeared in the 
dense forest. We rode up a very steep incline, or rather a series 
of inclines, leading to flat ledges, for the country was shaped on 
either side of the creek like a flight of stairs. The pine forest was 
in places very dense, and there was a great quantity of fallen 
timber. On the way up we found a dead cow wapiti which had 
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evidently been killed but a few days ago by Indians who come 
here out of their reserve to poach game. When we got almost to 
the top of the highest ridge we spied a few wapiti almost at the 
bottom of the creek. But so it ever is! We supposed that this 
small bunch was the tail end of the second big herd we had seen 
in the morning. We started leading our horses carefully down the 
steep precipices. What a noise horses do make, to be sure, when 
stalking game! ‘‘ Thump, thump, thump” go their hoofs on the 
ground. ‘‘ Crack, crack, crack” go the twigs and branches. “Snort, 
snort, snort’ go the horses’ noses. I never lik hunting game with 
horses. I lost many a chance at lions in Africa through riding on 
their spoor. It is true one can travel great distances in search of 
game with horses. But guides always want to ride right up to the 
quarry. Besides the noise horses make, they invariably become 
refractory in bad places and at critical moments. I have never 
yet seen a really good hunting horse, although I have ridden some 
dozens. An ideal hunting horse should be afraid of nothing, 
should stand stock still when pulled up, and allow one to fall out 
of the saddle anyhow, over his head or over his tail, and more 
important still, he should let you mount easily when charged by a 
dangerous man or beast. 

In this instance I prevailed upon the guide to tie up the horses 
when we were still pretty far from the game; and I must say, after 
the noise we had made coming through that dense timber, I 
breathed again more freely when we continued our hunt on foot. 
The forest about here was literally trodden down with wapiti tracks, 
and paths had been made by the huge herds in every direction. 
Cautiously we walked on tip-toe over the twigs and fallen timber, 
scarcely daring to breathe. Walking on tip-toe is a very exhausting 
occupation, especially when going uphill in a country at a high 
altitude. Presently the eagle eye of my guide spotted a cow wapiti 
in the thick timber some way ahead. She evidently saw us, and stood 
staring at us intently. Slowly we backed out of our position (for 
we could see nothing of the rest of the herd), and began to make a 
detour. A tiny creek helped us in our object, and we soon re- 
appeared well above the wapiti, which were feeding on the edge of 
a little park. Walking cautiously through dense pine trees, we 
found ourselves right in the middle of the herd, which we discovered 
consisted of about fifteen cows and a bull. I could see that several 
of the cows (which could not have been more than twenty yards 
from us) had made us out. My guide said he saw the bull, and a 
second after the animal advanced into view, and stood partly con- 
cealed by the timber. His head was so hidden by branches that 
it was impossible to make it out well. However, my guide said 
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“Shoot!” so I shot. The cows all left the timber and galloped 
over the park. I rushed to my right to get a clear view of the 
open space, and was just in time to see the bull galloping across. 
I seated myself and fired hurriedly, knocking the huge animal down. 
Running up, I finished him at close quarters with a shot through 
the heart. He turned out to be a very large old bull, his measure- 
ments being: Length from tip of nose to end of tail, 8 ft. 8in.; 
height at withers, 5 ft. 6in.; girth, 7ft. 2in.; antlers round the 
curve, 45in. The horn was very strong and massive, and above 
the brow tines one could not make one’s finger and thumb meet 


‘4 VERY LARGE OLD BULL” 


round it. My guide said he was about twelve years old, and had 
the biggest body he had ever seen. Three or four years ago he 
must have carried a magnificent head. While we were gralloching 
him, we could hear wapiti bulls bugling close ahead of us, which 
augured well for the morrow’s sport. 

Although the days had been magnificently fine, in fact quite 
hot, the early mornings were always very, very cold. One lay in 
bed and simply shivered just before sunrise, and one got up to find 
everything frozen stiff, including the meat, pieces of which had to 
be chopped off with an axe. 
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Next day we decided to ride to the head of Cottonwood 
Creek, some six miles off, and accordingly made an early start. 
All the way up the creek we saw nothing, and when we reached 
the top, the ground, which was park-like, looked very attractive ; 
but there were very few wapiti trails to be seen. We lunched ina 
park which ought by rights to have been covered up with game, but 
not a thing was to be seen except a fairly fresh bear track in the 
snow. After lunch we ascended, and saw quite a number of ‘‘ blue” 
or “‘mountain” grouse. These birds look and fly like a wood- 
pigeon, and perch among the high pine trees. They are generally 
very tame, and I hit one with a stone, but not hard enough to 
disable it. About three o’clock, when I was beginning to give up 
all hope of seeing game, and had begun to pity my horse, which 
was all but done with toiling up the steep mountain side, my 
guide slipped quietly out of the saddle, and you may depend upon 
it I imitated him as quickly as possible, not forgetting to pull my 
rifle from the holster before leaving my horse to its own devices. 
The guide, who had said nothing, began clambering up a steep stone 
bank, and by the time I had done the same for a couple of hundred 
yards I had absolutely no breath left in me. At length we reached 
the top of the bank, and I was told that there were wapiti below us. 
I soon made out two small bulls crashing their horns together, one 
cow and another animal almost hidden bytrees. I got into position 
to shoot should anything worth a bullet appear, when the horns of 
a fair bull became visible barely fifteen feet below me. I thought to 
myself, ‘‘ Well, when you put up your head, the game is over for 
the day.” The next moment up came his head. I could not have 
believed one could have got so close to what I understood to be 
such a wary animal; but, as a matter of fact, the wapiti in my 
experience is an extremely easy animal to get close to. The bull 
looked so big, I felt I could touch him if I put out my hand. Of 
course when he raised his head he immediately saw me, gave one 
long look, and then trotting quietly down the hill stood watching 
me. He was soon joined by another bull, whilst cows seemed to 
surround me on every side, taking but little notice of me. I would 
have given a lot that day to have had my camera at hand. As 
there was nothing worth a shot, I sat and watched them all slowly 
move away into the dense forest. We had a long and weary ride 
of three hours home, which we did not reach till long after dark. 

Next morning we hunted nearer camp. After a stiff climb 
we reached the summit of a high barren peak of yellow stone. The 
view was positively magnificent. We could see the yellow rocks at 
the south-east corner of the National Park. To our right lay the 
Wind River range of snow-capped mountains, To the south of us 
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was the Gros Ventre range, which we had just left; whilst to the 
west loomed up the Great Teton range. The day was again superb, 
without a cloud in the sky. But I had little time to admire the 
scenery, for the bugle call of a wapiti made me prick up my ears. 
This habit of “‘ bugling,” or ‘‘ whistling,” which the bull wapiti has 
in the breeding season has rung many a fine animal’s death knell. 
But one cannot be too sentimental when out big-game hunting. 
Having located the ‘‘bunch”’ pretty well by the sound, we 
climbed down the high peak, tethered our horses to a tree, sat 
down by a little stream, and quietly ate our lunch. This was soon 
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finished, and we set out down through the dense pine forest. Two 
bull wapiti continued to whistle, so that by following the sound we 
were soon pretty near them. As we were cautiously walking over 
the boughs and crunching frozen snow two cows saw us and made 
off; but they did not “ bark,’’ so we hoped they would not alarm 
the rest of the herd. Presently we saw some cows below us and 
out in an open park, but the bulls were still bugling ahead of us. 
All at once we walked right into the middle of the herd, which was 
feeding in dense timber. We could see cows behind us, in front of 
us, and on both sides. Luckily, there was scarcely a breath of air. 
It was intensely exciting work as we crawled on hands and knees, 
E 2 
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taking advantage of every standing tree trunk and fallen log. 
Although we passed two ‘‘spike ” bulls we could see nothing shoot- 
able. The silence in the dense pine forest was at length broken by 
the unearthly squeal of a large bull wapiti. The note is so piercing, 
so sudden, and so indescribable, that it almost terrifies one when 
heard at very close range. My heart beat hard against my ribs asa 
gigantic light-coloured body appeared amongst the pine trees and 
steadily advanced towards us as we lay flat on our bellies scarcely 
daring to breathe. I whispered to my guide, ‘‘ Has he a good 
head?” But in the darkness of the forest it was impossible to 
make out what antlers he carried. My guide whispered to me to 
shoot and risk it, as he said we should never get a better chance at 
him. 

The animal stood half broadside on and about eighty yards 
off, but his head was almost completely covered by branches. I 
had a fair view of his huge body between two trees, and fired. At the 
shot he plunged forward and fell. The cows fled on every side. 
The bull was up again in a second, ran a short way, and fell again. 
After that he recovered himself and made off through the heavy 
timber at a great pace, and we never saw him again. There was 
very little snow about, and tracking over fallen leaves was very 
difficult as there did not seem to be much blood on the trail. Then 
we lost his tracks altogether. Happily we came upon a steep bank 
covered with deep snow, and after a long search we found the 
blood trail, which we were now able to follow very easily. All at 
once I saw ahead of me two cows slowly walking through the 
timber about a hundred yards above me. I sat down with my back 
toatree and got my rifle in readiness, as I expected it was the 
same ‘‘ outfit’’ which we had just been stalking. Sure enough it 
turned out to be so, and one by one the whole herd slowly walked 
past. I could just see each for about two seconds as it passed 
between two trees. Cow after cow went slowly by followed by two 
spiked bulls, and then there was a pause. My guide then whispered, 
“Here he comes!” But the big one stopped before he came into my 
vision, and for a long time stood behind a tree. I dared not shift 
my position, as I knew if I had patience he would pass into view 
eventually. We both made up our minds it was the wounded bull, 
and at last, after waiting in suspense for what seemed to me an age, 
the gigantic horns slowly appeared, and a second after the body of 
the animal passed slowly into view. Knowing that I should have 
but two seconds in which to shoot, I had kept my rifle fixed upon 
the spot. As the report rang out I knew I had hit him, for I saw 
a tuft of hair fly off him. I ran up fearing I had but grazed his 
back. We found the piece of hair and a few spots of blood. 
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Immediately after we discovered that we now had two wounded 
bulls to deal with, as we found two distinct blood trails. The last 
one hit took down a steep bank, and after following for half an 
hour it became so dark that we were obliged to give it up for the 
day and get back to the horses. We made the usual disagreeable 
ride in the dark through dense forest, and after my knees had 
been well bumped against the tree trunks and my hands and face 
scratched by the branches I was glad when at last we heard 
the tinkle of the pack-horse bells and shortly after saw the glow of 
the camp fire. 


CARRIED A FAIR HEAD” 


Next morning was again very cold but bright. On the way up 
the mountain we saw a herd of over two hundred wapiti, and a 
very pretty sight it was. We rode up to where we had left the 
' blood trails of the previous evening, and then began to track the first 
one on foot. This was an easy matter as long as there was snow, 
but when the trail led over dark brown and red leaves it became ex- 
tremely difficult to make out. After following for an hour we found 
where he had laid down evidently for a long while, for when he had 
got up the bleeding had ceased ; but we could make nothing of it, 
and were reluctantly compelled at length to leave it and go in 
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search of No. 2. He proved an easy matter, for we found him 
stone dead barely a couple of hundred yards below where we 
had left the trail the previous night. He carried a very fair head, 
the length of beam being forty-eight inches. We then lighted a 
fire and dried our boots and socks by it (for we had got pretty wet 
wading through deep snow) whilst we ate our lunch. On the way 
home we saw another large herd of wapiti, which we stalked with 
the greatest ease, but as I had now got my limit (two heads) I did 
not shoot, although there were two or three pretty good beasts 
among them. So ended my hunt after wapiti—the easiest big 
animal to obtain in America to-day. 
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THE STORY OF A HORSE 
BY LADY MABEL HOWARD 


He was an old horse when I first knew him, a large upstanding 
grey of sixteen hands, and you could see by the way he carried him- 
self he was possessed of a bold spirit and a willing heart. He was 
a slave to the man or woman who wants a hireling for an odd day’s 
hunting. These hirelings deserve a great deal of sympathy; they are 
the victims of the inconsiderate riders who have paid their guineas 
and mean to have their money’s worth, and remembering only that 
fact determine to see the day out, riding without pity, regardless 
that a hireling is a horse, and very often a tired horse. He is a 
machine for the experienced rider who means to see all he can; he 
is alike the tool for the boy or man who is having his first hunt— 
who only remains in the saddle with the help of his reins and his 
spurs ; also he is perhaps the victim of some lady who, having lamed 
her own horses, or who, maybe, does not like to take them into heavy 
ground or rough country, sends for the hireling—for, as she lightly 
acknowledges, ‘‘it does not matter what happens to him.” Of all 
these my old friend the grey was the silent enduring servant and 
subject; and yet there he always was at the covert-side, trembling, 
maybe, as to what sort of rider was going to mount him. You 
could watch him in a run coming along, keeping his rider well up if 
he were lucky enough to be carrying one who had the sense to leave 
him alone. Day after day—twice and even three times a week—I 
have seen him doing his best for all his riders, patiently bearing with 
their many vagaries; and one knew that when most of his pam- 
pered companions in the field would be enjoying a summer’s rest, 
he would doubtless be pulling tourists round the country in a 
dog-cart. 
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I traced him back; he had been foaled in Ireland at the foot of 
one of the Donegal mountains on a small farm. Such a curiously 
lonely country that is ; as one drives through it, one notes the deso- 
lation; here and there a farm, if it can be so called—a single- 
storied tumble-down building with thatched roof and mud floor, 
the whole house seemingly the property and dwelling-place of chil- 
dren and chickens, while too often a pig can be seen making his way 
in and out of the door with a horrible familiarity. One wonders 
how these people live, and how the scanty plot of cultivated land 
can supply them with even the small amount of food which appears 
to satisfy them. But in spite of the squalor and poverty in their 
midst the beauties of nature assert themselves—the sea rolling 
in on one side, its waves dashing against the great impenetrable 
rocks for which Donegal is famous—the dark hills inland, the 
endless stretch of peat bogs, broken here and there by a green plot 
denoting a small holding of some farmer. 

It was, I learnt, on one of these farms that my friend the grey 
spent the first two years of his life, roaming about with the 
farmer's barefooted children as his playfellows, the sea breeze fresh 
from the Atlantic in his nostrils. He belonged to the family—he 
was one of them—and they would willingly have shared their last 
crust with him. Then the dreaded day came round on which 
the landlord’s agent arrived to demand the rent which was seldom 
forthcoming. There was a general feeling of depression, for fear the 
grey colt--the only thing of value in the farmer’s possession— 
would be taken to supply the deficiency. For two years they had 
struggled on, scorning the oft-repeated threat of the agent that 
he would be forced to take the horse in lieu of rent; while the 
unconscious subject spent his youth in ignorance and long happy 
days, developing bone and muscle which promised well for his 
future capabilities. But times had gone from bad to worse with 
his master, who had at last been forced to send him to Ballinasloe 
fair. There he had been bought by an adventurous English dealer, 
who brought him to England, where, after being broken, he 
changed hands again. After that I lost trace of him, and my first 
personal acquaintance was when he was getting up in years anda 
bit of a screw, although none the worse as far as galloping and 
jumping were concerned, and if not pressed could live as long 
with the hounds as his companions, if not longer than they. Last 
summer he fell in a dog-cart and broke his knees; we feared we 
should never see him with the hunt again; but on the opening day 
he was there—a bit stiffer, perhaps, but as keen as ever, and going 
with the best of them. 

A run comes to my mind—a run which stamped itself upon 
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the memory of all who were lucky to be out and got a good start. 
It was getting very near the end of the season, almost the last day 
in the low country. Lambs were plentiful, fences were being made 
up, the farmers were not quite so pleased to see us as they had been 
earlier in the season. It was a fine spring morning, and as I rode 
a young mare to the meet I noted with regret the ribies and wild 
gooseberry coming into leaf in the hedges; so I knew that our days 
were getting scarce, and we must shortly take to the large woodlands 
and moorland. There were a good many people coming along, 
everyone was making the most of the little time left, and as I 


THE OLD HORSE 


fell in with a few companions we agreed it was too late for much 
sport. As we rode we came upon the old grey moving along with 
the well-known gait, his eye bright and keen, though his joints 
showed signs of a harder season than usual. The winter had been 
an open one, and the horses were all beginning to be leg-weary. We 
did not waste much time at the meet. The first covert was only a 
stone’s-throw away, and a man we met told us a fox had been seen 
to go into it early that morning. Those who had driven to the meet 
had hardly time to settle themselves in their saddles before the 
huntsman put his hounds into covert—a long strip of a wood only 
just beyond four roads’ end, a lane running up one side of it. Some 
of us were told to go to the far end in order to view the fox if he 
crossed the lane ; and we were only just in time, for he was actually 
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crossing it as we rode up, and disappeared for a moment in the long 
grass on the other side. Then we saw him emerge from the rough 
fence into the field beyond. 

Here he hesitated for a moment, thinking perchance of the 
happy home for foxes in the large park a mile to his right; but a 
hallo from above decided him, and he turned down wind towards 
the low country. The huntsman, with nearly the whole pack at his 
heels, laid them on. They picked up the scent immediately, and 
ran fast on the soft grass field; we recognised that scent was good, 
and we hoped we were in for a run. We crossed the field over 
another rough fence into a road, where we nearly knocked over 
several foot people and a small boy on a pony, all of whom had 
been greatly excited by the sight of the fox, closely pursued by the 
pack, coming into their midst. Those of us who were fortunate to 
be riding fast horses were going our top pace. A newly-ploughed 
field forced us to curb our zeal and check our horses, but a high 
post-and-rail brought us into a light grass field, and we put on pace 
again. A heavy thick hedge was before us; hounds were only just 
in front. They seemed doubtful for a moment—a flock of sheep 
interfered—but before the huntsman had actually got to them they 
were racing again, making a slight turn to the right, many of us 
rejoicing inwardly we had not to cope with the very uncompromising 
hedge. A small tempting fence lay in front of us; only just in time 
the cry of ‘‘ Wire!” met our ears, and we turned away. Here a 
friendly gate with weak hinges helped us. A large young covert was 
ahead : we feared our run was nearly over: there seemed to us to be 
no chance of the fox not trying it; but to our astonishment and joy 
he passed it by, and went on, hounds racing behind him through 
four or five grass fields, all good going with flying fences. 

There was no time to pause or hesitate. The pace was beginning 
to tell: a few rapped heavily the top bar of a stiff rail. A steep 
pitch down a light ploughed field made us rein in a bit; out of this 
was a yawning ditch with a fence beyond. I saw two “ negotiate” 
it—the verb is too current now to admit of cavil—successfully, and 
I watched the old grey, who was to my left, cock his ears and make 
a rush for it; but my own mare occupied my attention. Quickening 
her pace she made a tremendous spring, clearing the ditch and fence 
several yards into the next field, but I saw some older and wiser than 
she just top the bank on the other side. I was glad to be over, how- 
ever, to tell the truth, and there was no time to dwell on it. Then 
for a moment hounds checked; and lucky it was, for facing us was 
an impossible ravine or “ ghyll,” as it is named in our country. The 
only possible place to ride across was a long way down. So there 
was nothing for it but to get off our horses and let them loose, 
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trusting to catch them on the other side. Already some had dis- 
mounted and were running down the steep bank and climbing the 
tremendous pitch on the far side. Most of us recovered our horses, 
though I believe one unfortunate sportsman did not find his mount 
again for several hours. The old grey trotted down full of know- 
ledge, scrambled up the other bank, and waited for his rider. I am 
glad tosay my mare followed his good example. Breathless with the 
exertion, we re-mounted ; luckily for us hounds had found the scent 
a difficulty, and had rather run over it, but having settled down 
again were about half a field in front of us. Another ten minutes 


THE MEET 


over a good bit of country was beginning to be enough; even the 
fastest and best-bred horses were chancing the fences, and each 
moment was getting harder work. As we galloped past an old 
castle over a newly laid out park we viewed our fox; he was fairly 
beat, his draggled brush and tongue hanging out showing signs of 
distress. He just crawled through a high beech hedge; the hounds 
were on his brush, and rolled him over in the next field. I watched 
the grey well up at the finish, looking on with evident enjoyment at 
the hounds breaking up their well-merited fox. Most of us turned 
to go home—many had long distances to ride. Not anticipating 
this run, horses and clothing were waiting at far-off stations, and 
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even the long spring evening had closed in before some of us had 
reached our destination. 

A few days later, and we were all assembled to witness the 
annual point-to-point race of the hunt. The race had been divided 
into two—the light-weight race and heavy-weight race. The former 
had been run, and starters for the latter were forming into line. I 
saw the old grey—stiff in the fore-legs, but with a brave air—trot 
across the field to join the others. We thought he was over- 
weighted, but knew he would do his best, though we feared for him. 
It was a wild day with a heavy head-wind which made going diffi- 
cult ; a fair course with sound fences and no very serious obstacle. 
Through our glasses we watched them start. The pace appeared 
pretty even, and they kept more or less together at first, making it 
difficult to distinguish any horse leading. Then a big young bay 
horse made the running, being well ahead for several fields. The 
grey appeared a bit outpaced; but his knowledge and experience of 
the country in which he had hunted so long stood him in good 
stead—his brave heart, too, kept him going. All his life he had 
done his best, and he was doing it now against heavy odds. They 
were nearing the finish; there were only two fences now. I was 
anxiously watching: we hoped he would get over. But the last fence 
proved too much; I saw him rise at it, but even his spirit failed 
him, his hind legs dropped, his strength was spent, and he fell 
heavily. There was a pause, and then the crowd surged up to 
where he was lying. Even the more experienced thought it was 
only his wind; they tried twice to induce him to rise. At length 
he lifted his head, and looked round with his fast-dimming eyes. 
I wonder if in that fleeting moment he was back again in Donegal 
with the scent of the sea and the peat in his nostrils? Then ina 
moment it was all over—his back was broken! A little boy came 
hurrying up to me with the tears streaming down his face. ‘‘ T’ auld 
horse hes nobbut brokken his back,” he said. 

And the crowd dispersed—the farmers’ race was coming on, 
and they could not miss it. After all it was only a horse, and a 
hireling. But for some of us the day was done, for he had been a 
faithful friend, and we shall miss him. 
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A COVERT CRIME 


BY THE BARONESS MAX VON BOESELAGER 


‘THERE is your Kanzel—in the big beech tree. Keep the whole 
length of the drive in view, and the path to your left. Time every 


red deer and roe that crosses, count foxes and hares, and note any 
game you hear, but don’t smoke unless the wind changes. When 
you hear the Angelus, come down and meet me at the drive end. 
Waidmann’s Heil!” 

With these injunctions my host strode swiftly and silently 
down the Pirchenweg or stalking path, and was lost to sight 
and hearing in the forest before I could return the customary 
** Waidmann’s Dank.” 

It was a fortnight before the covert shoot, and the vast 
Westphalian Forest, holding all the heart of sportsman could 
desire, stretched in gold and copper autumnal glory around us. 
Being keen amateur gamekeepers, we were visiting each Revier 
in turn with a view of gaining some rough idea of our probable bag 
and its variety. The deer, true beasts of habit, could be counted 
almost toa point as they moved into the open for their evening 
meal, and a stray boar or two fraternising over the potatoes could 
easily be located by a series of low satisfied grunts; but the hares 
and foxes lay low, and the pheasants and capercailzie ejaculated 
““O Gott, O Gott” derisively from the security of the vast tracts 
of covert. 

The beech tree which my host had indicated stood in a small 
open space surrounded by a plantation with thick undergrowth, 
and divided from a dense fir-wood opposite by a grass drive. As 
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I was about to climb up to my Kanzel, which consisted of a little 
platform wedged in between a thick branch and the trunk, reached 
by arough ladder some twenty feet high, I heard a slight sound, 
and, looking round, saw to my intense annoyance that we had been 
followed by my favourite collie, Fesch. True, he had been trained 
and could track the spur of a wounded stag through a whole 
herd, but on this occasion he was distinctly de trop—and he knew it. 
I could not send him home, for we were three or four miles off, 
neither could I get him up the Kanzel ladder, as the rungs were 
a yard apart, and one needed both arms to swing oneself up alone. 
There he stood, like a ray of sunlight on the fallen beech leaves ; 
ears back, fore feet together, brush drooping but ready to wag if 
the merest hint of forgiveness entered my heart. He had no collar 
on, and I had not so much as a handkerchief with which to tie him 
to the ladder, so that the only remaining course was to climb up 
myself and leave him to lie at the foot of the tree. However, I 
was destined to do this last myself, for the pine wood of which the 
ladder was made was so rotten that one side gave way, and I fell 
ignominiously to the ground. Unslinging my rifle, I sat down with 
my back to the beech trunk, telling Fesch to do the same. But he 
was bent on aggravating me, and, refusing the invitation, stood in 
the centre of the grass drive in full view of any game which might 
cross. 

When I ordered him to come to heel he sat down about 
fifteen feet away; when I coaxed he smiled foolishly and stood 
first on one toe and then on another, but came no nearer; when I 
jumped up and seized him by the scruff he cowered down and 
began to whimper like any lapdog, so that, fearing lest a loud yelp 
might disturb the whole covert, I was forced to release him. He 
sprang back into the drive with his tail between his legs, shaking 
himself violently ; and when I reviled him in a low voice he trotted 
round and round the tree, always keeping a certain distance off. 
His behaviour was certainly as strange as it was unreasonable; over 
and over again I entreated him by word and gesture to come and sit 
beside me, but although he sometimes advanced a few paces, some- 
thing seemed to drive him back. Casting about in my mind for 
some explanation of his evident malaise, I quickly dismissed myself 
as the cause, and wondered if, by any remote chance, a wolf or 
escaped bear had been about the spot. But the carpeting of moss 
and russet leaves bore not the slightest trace of recent disturbance, 
and I could detect no odour of fox or of that extremely disagreeable 
fungus, the ‘‘stinkhorn”’; besides which, the dog had never put 
nose to ground, so that it was evident he did not sniff what 
frightened him. It remained, therefore, that he saw something. 
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I scanned the bare branches above, half expecting to see a wildcat 
or marten; but not even a squirrel was visible. To my present relief, 
Fesch lay down a little to the side of the drive, and, with his nose 
between his white paws, watched me steadily. Though nearing the 
end of October, the day was close, and the mosquitos had preserved 
enough energy to be troublesome. The ground was covered with 
beechnuts, and I ate half a dozen, wondering how it was the 
squirrels had neglected such a rich harvest. This wonder developed 
into an overpowering curiosity when I found not a single empty 
shell around, notwithstanding that squirrels were constantly leap- 
ing across the drive, and could hear a couple scolding each other in 
the fir-wood. 

What frightened the squirrels away? What scared my dog? 
Animals, I reflected, possess keener hearing, stronger and quicker 
sight, and an infinitely more acute sense of smell than man. They 
have also a more intimate understanding with nature, and have 
often a surer premonition of elemental disturbances; indeed, in 
some animals this quality almost becomes a sixth sense—one that 
is not purely physical nor yet wholly psychical. 

I was all but dozing over these meditations when I suddenly 
became very uncomfortably awake. Fesch was still watching me 
with wide fixed eye; but surely something or somebody else was 
doing so too—something beside the million eyes of the forest that 
follow the human intruder with fear, distrust, and hatred; some- 
thing more powerfully concentrated and mesmeric. I felt my gaze 
attracted by that indefinable magnetism which exists between eye 
and eye, and irresistibly drawn towards the dark fir-wood imme- 
diately opposite. There, amid the close stems and heavy spruce 
boughs, I met the gaze that claimed and riveted my own. How 
shall I describe the intensity, the fascination, the malevolent pur- 
pose of that single eye? For at first I saw nothing else. Then 
gradually from among the thick network of branches and the deep 
gloom beyond, a form resolved itself—that of a man in kneeling 
posture, one shoulder resting against a trunk. One half of the 
face was in shadow, but a glint of tawny sunlight fell upon two 
steely rays that seemed to flash straight from the eye and focus me. 
Then, as if the screw of a lens had been turned to suit my sight, 
the picture became distinct, and I saw these rays terminate in two 
black gaping muzzles. 

The spell was broken. Filled with the fury that possesses a 
man when life is threatened, I sprang up, and, seizing my rifle, fired 
point blank at the poacher. 

The shot echoed and re-echoed through the forest ; Fesch leapt 
to his feet, a buzzard swept overhead, and a startled roebuck cleared 
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the drive at a bound further down; but there came nocrash of twigs 
or sound of a falling body. 

Had I missed him? Impossible at ten paces! As the smoke 
cleared I ran forward, panic-stricken; for though German law gives a 
poacher short shrift, I had not even shouted the customary ‘‘ Waffen 
nieder”’ in my haste. Yet surely the fact that he had covered me 
was excuse enough. Why he had not fired I did not wait to ask 
myself, but pushing the branches cautiously apart I called, ‘‘ Are 
you hit?”’ There was no response, no sign of life. The wood was 
too thick for anyone to move an inch without breaking boughs and 
treading noisily on dry sticks; yet a dead silence had followed the 
report of my rifle. The spruce trunk against which the man had 
knelt was not six feet inside the covert, but no impression whatso- 
ever could I discover upon the thick pine needles at the foot, neither 
had a single twig been snapped or displaced. I stepped back to the 
open and once more verified the exact position in which I had seen 
the man not three minutes before; then, walking straight to the spot, 
scrutinised the surroundings again. Immediately beyond, a small 
round bruise on the bark about two feet from the roots showed 
where my Mauser bullet had gone clean through a spruce. Finally, 
the presence of innumerable gossamers bore conclusive evidence 
that no one had been near the spot. 

Could my senses possibly have deceived me? Let Fesch be 
witness. 

** Hie in, good dog; hie in. Fetch him out—tss—tss!” I cried. 
He sprang across the ditch to where I stood, staring straight ahead, 
his eyes dilating, his hair rigid from neck to tail, and his upper lip 
curled back showing every tooth in his head. Then he, who had 
ever been most dauntless of dogs, most faithful of friends, turned 
and fled. 

And I? I followed him. 

* * * * * 

That night, when the younger members of the party had ex- 
hausted their chaff and gone to bed, my host and I and Fesch (whom 
I had found under my bed on returning home, and who had not 
touched his food) sat up over the fire and discussed the events of the 
afternoon seriously. We determined that I had seen a ghost, and 
that the dog had seen more. 

A fortnight afterwards the coverts were shot, and by a mere 
coincidence I found myself placed as stop-gun under the very beech 
tree of my late weird experience. This time, however, I stood facing 
the plantation with my back to the fir-wood, and the presence of my 
loader and the cheery shouts from the advancing line of beaters 
banished all haunting reminiscences. 
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Most of the game apparently went out to right and left, for I 
heard a regular fusilade from my neighbours on either hand; but a 
couple of pheasants were all I had knocked over when the approach- 
ing beaters came pushing into sight. Just before emerging into the 
open one of the lads stopped, with an exclamation, and called to his 
companions. Notwithstanding the adjurements of the head Forster 
to keep in line or be eternally d——d, they herded together just 
opposite my stand, whispering and pointing to the tangled under- 
growth. At that moment my host joined me and went forward to 
see what was up. 

The beaters fell back in silence, and we beheld, half hidden by 
low brushwood and young saplings, a human skeleton lying amidst 
the remains of what had once been clothing. 

No guess could be made as to how long it had been there, for 
one might have beaten the covert a dozen times and not stumbled 
on that particular spot ; but on closer examination one of the guns, 
who happened to be in the medical profession, discovered that the 
skull was riddled with shot, and gave it as his opinion that the 
body had lain exposed for two years at least. A mouldy strap, 
caught by the root of a thorn bush skirting the thicket, seemed to 
indicate that the body had been dragged thither from the open 
space under the beech tree. 
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PLACING 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


On the Turf I think it would be fair to conclude that results are 
influenced by luck and judgment in something like the proportion 
of seventy to thirty—one can only guess, but this is a conclusion 
arrived at after much thought, and certainly luck is by far the main 
influence. An odd thing about the sport is that often a moderate 
animal wins a number of races, and often on the other hand a good 
horse, one that could give the frequent winner a great deal of weight 
and beat him then without difficulty, wins none or next to none, 
Yet the explanation is simple: it is, to a large extent at any rate, 
a question of ‘‘ Placing.” If you are fortunate enough to own a 
fairly good horse, and he be well entered, it is natural that you 
should run him through his engagements. He may be allowed to 
take his chance, his owner thinks, and this not seldom means go out 
to be well-nigh inevitably beaten by an animal that is good without 
the above qualifying adverb. ‘“ Placing” does not enter into this 
consideration. 

There was Ravensbury, for instance, a notable case in point. 
He came out in the New Stakes at Ascot, but Isinglass was in the 
field and beat him a couple of lengths—Fealar also finished a head 
in front of him, but Watts did not drive Ravensbury after Isinglass 
when he was beaten. In course of time came the Middle Park 
Plate, and the New Stakes running was as nearly as _ possible 
confirmed, the judge giving the race to Colonel McCalmont’s colt 
by a length and a half. Next year the pair met again in the Two 
Thousand, Isinglass beating Ravensbury for the third time, though 
T. Loates was satisfied to win by about a length, which superficially 
seemed to justify Jarvis’s declaration that the son of Isonomy and 
Penitent had ‘‘come on”: he had a little; not much; and Isin- 
glass had come on in about like proportion. In the Newmarket 
Stakes Ravensbury was third to Isinglass by way of a change, 
Phocion intervening; but the Derby was precisely the Middle Park 
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Plate over again—Isinglass first, Ravensbury second a length and 
a half. The Leger duly followed, Isinglass first, Ravensbury second, 
only half a length, but a very comfortable win. It might have been 
supposed that the question between these two would have been 
looked on as settled; but twice more, with a 6 lb. pull in the weights, 
the unlucky Ravensbury opposed his invariable conqueror, with 
the familiar result. Mr. Vyner was more discreet in his treatment 
of Minting, who was not sent out seven times to do battle with 
Ormonde. Minting’s owner and trainer regarded the Two Thousand 
as a good thing for him: 11 to 10 against Minting, 3 to 1 Saraband, 
7 to 2 Ormonde, was the betting; but the race effectually opened 
the eyes of Mr. Vyner and of Matthew Dawson. They wanted no 
more struggles with Ormonde, retired from the Derby, avoided 
the Leger, incidentally capturing the Grand Prix, for which Ormonde 
was not entered, the late Duke of Westminster declining to race on 
a Sunday. 

Was it a judicious thing to send out poor Ravensbury to meet 
his fate again and again when what that fate must be was so 
obvious? Mr. Rose liked to see his colours carried by a good horse 
in the chief races; still, what was really the use? But imagine if 
Isinglass had never been born, if Captain Machell had left his dam 
Deadlock to pull the cart she had been drawing! Ravensbury 
would have won the New Stakes, the Middle Park, and would have 
been what is called another ‘‘ hero of the triple crown’! Racing 
is a delightfully simple business if you have an Isinglass, an 
Ormonde, or a Donovan. They are well engaged, and if fit and 
ready to run no thought is needed: the question of placing does 
not come in. That arises for consideration when you have a useful 
second-class horse, and are anxious—and who is not ?—to employ 
him to the best advantage. 

I knew a man once who incurred serious losses year after year 
by once winning a good handicap worth £1,000. He had what his 
friends regarded as an absurdly exaggerated idea of a certain animal. 
She would have won a nice selling race—‘ nice,” in this connection, 
meaning that in a field of platers rather above the average it would 
have appeared good business to back her. In looking over a Racing 
Calendar I noticed, however, that she was in this big handicap— 
bottom weight, of course, but she struck me as altogether out of 
her class. It is not a novel remark to say that odd things happen 
in racing. Various misfortunes overtook the three or four horses 
that had seemed certain to beat her, they could not run, and though 
she started on the “‘ 100 to 6 others” mark, she won. What was 
the consequence? For years afterwards our friend persistently put 
his bad horses in races which were far above their capacity; and 
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no fluke happened again. He might have won—in all probability, 
at any rate—lots of little races; but no, he scorned the idea. This 
filly had captured £925; some of the rest were quite as good as she; 
why shouldn’t they win likewise? They never did, because they 
were absurdly placed. 

An example of a well-placed horse is Goldseeker, whose friends 
realised a nice little fortune over him at Doncaster in 1888. He 
had been put into four races, two small ones to begin with, 
winning which involved no penalty, in the Portland Plate, like- 
wise in the September Handicap at Manchester which followed 
closely on Doncaster. He came out of a Welter Handicap within 
seven pounds of bottom weight, and “ won twelve lengths” was the 
verdict. With only 6st. 5lb. he reappeared next day for the 
Cleveland Handicap and cantered home; but the Portland Plate 
was a different matter, for there he would meet much better com- 
pany, and though he had only 6st. 31b.—the clever placing had, 
as just remarked, evaded penalties—the task would have struck the 
uninformed as beyond him. Chancing to meet a friend, who was 
one of his party, on the morning of the race, I naturally made a 
remark about the colt’s prospects. I was not inclined to fancy 
him, but was told that he would assuredly win, and win easily, as 
also that I had better lose no time in getting on, as he would start 
a hot favourite. So it turned out; 5 to 2 Goldseeker, 8 to 1 bar one, 
in a big field; and he won comfortably, as he did again ten days 
later at Manchester, the September Handicap of £1,000 having, 
as remarked above, been part of the “ placing”’ scheme: ‘‘5 to 4 
Goldseeker, won three lengths.” The tragical history of Gold- 
seeker’s most unwelcome success in the City and Suburban next 
year I related at length in the last August number, in the course of 
an article called ‘‘ Not Expected.” 

Another particularly well-placed horse was Tyrant, and the 
son‘ of Beauclerc and Queen of the Meadows furnished a curious 
example of an animal coming to hand late in life. As a two-year- 
old he ran four times unsuccessfully, and then wound up by taking a 
little Nursery. He failed as a three-year-old, and likewise as a four; 
but when he started winning he kept it up brilliantly. His first 
appearance as a five-year-old was in a Welter Plate at Newmarket, 
and with odds of 1co to 7 against him he beat thirteen opponents. 
In the Chester Cup he had 7 st., and by this time people began 
to realise what he was; so that, notwithstanding the support of 
Vasistas, Tyrant started a good favourite at 5 to 2, and won four 
lengths, following this up by securing the Great Chester Handicap 
next day; 15 to 8 on, that time. This was skilful placing. With 
his penalty he had only 7st. 11 1b. in the Great Northern Handicap 
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at York, and in a canter landed a 6 to 1 on chance. The Doncaster 
Spring Handicap was another of the little sequence that had been 
mapped out, and with 8st. to carry he beat such horses as Shille- 
lagh (gst.), Nunthorpe (8 st. 61b.), the previous year’s Oaks winner 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre, Antibes, Rinovata (whose children have often 
been winning since), and others. He was good enough to take the 
Gold Vase at Ascot from L’Abbesse de Jouarre, who had to give 1 Ib., 
and was beaten a length and a half; Réve d’Or receiving 5 1b. was 
fourth, and the three-year-olds Golden Maze and Gonsalvo likewise 
behind—a nice little run of half a dozen wins. At Carlisle, however, 
he had bad luck. There was a false start for the Cumberland Plate, 
the field ran the course, and Tyrant, starting at evens, won; but in 
the actual race afterwards he failed to give Barmecide 2 st. 5 lb. and 
Lily of Lumley 22 lb., the weight telling at the second attempt, and 
he failed again with gst. 71b. in the Great Ebor Handicap. In the 
Doncaster Cup he resumed his victories, and then retired. 

Cabin Boy was another horse that won a great many races 
because his friends knew precisely what he could do, and gave him 
opportunities of doing it; that is to say, he was judiciously placed. 
As a two-year-old he scored only once in several attempts, but 
must have been well tried next season, for he started favourite for a 
Welter Handicap at Newmarket in a field of nineteen, to be beaten 
a neck by Lord Durham’s Dunvegan. That was the colt’s form. 
Dunvegan, a moderate animal who won only two races during the 
year, gave him 5]b. more than weight for age and a 2 lb. beating; 
but Cabin Boy, thus 7]b. behind Lord Durham’s horse, won his 
next eleven consecutive races. No handicaps and consequent risks ; 
it was for Plates that he went, long odds on him usually, but they 
could be laid with safety. 

He ran in La Fléche’s Cambridgeshire, three years, 7 st. 6 lb.; but 
100 tor was his price, and he was nowhere. That was not placing, 
but a Plate at Warwick a few days later was. Thirteen races worth 
£1,356 was his total. Of course this would not have suited every 
owner. Many men would have been anxious to go for a coup, and 
bet, and would have won ina single race many times what could 
have been won on almost perpetual odds-on chances. The same 
game was played next year: more Plates, and he won half a dozen 
off the reel, also a Welter for gentlemen riders, when with the late 
Lord Willoughby de Broke up he had the best of Charles Beatty on 
Colonel McCalmont’s steeplechase horse Belmont. Then he tried 
for a handicap and failed, Workington, just a useful horse, gave him 
8 lb. and beat him two lengths—a stone behind Workington. In all 
Cabin Boy carried cff ten races as a four-year-old, and five the season 
afterwards—a goodly record. Of course there was no remarkable 
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ingenuity shown in Cabin Boy’s case, but he was a moderate horse 
and he won twenty-nine races. 

Dunvegan aforesaid gave the line to another horse that was 
cleverly placed—Wrinkles, a son of St. Jerome and Maraquin. 
Wrinkles was considerably behind Dunvegan, yet as a five-year-old 
Wrinkles won no fewer than fourteen races in eighteen attempts. 
He was sent all over the country, from Newmarket to Hamilton 
Park, from Perth and Ripon St. Wilfred to Warwick. At Perth 
he took three races in two days, and was more than once placed 
elsewhere so as to win accouple. £1,642 he collected as a five-year- 
old, and his friends could often have backed him—not bad for a 
very moderate horse. 

A great deal of money is constantly wasted because owners 
decline to recognise the obvious fact that their horses have for 
some reason or other lost their form. There was Zebac, for 
example, a son of Galopin and Hall Mark, who ran well as a two- 
year-old, won a couple of races as a three-year-old, and then trained 
completely off; for as a four-year-old Zebac ran sixteen times without 
earning a bracket. Once, indeed, to do him justice, he got third, but 
as there were only three starters he was nevertheless in his usual 
place, which was last. He had lost his last two races the season 
before, and as a five-year-old he was badly beaten nine times, which 
makes a list of twenty-seven failures. Then he actually won. He 
beat a horse of his own age called Barford, that moderate animal 
giving him 3st. all but 2b. After this he ran thrice unsuccessfully : 
with one break he lost thirty-one consecutive races. How much 
did that cost? Travelling, stabling, jockey’s fees, entries, including 
forfeits, would come to not far short of £20 each expedition, and 
there were thirty of them. Training expenses for two years would 
bring up the total of Zebac’s cost to nearly £1,000. Probably, too, 
Mr. W. Low, who enjoyeJ the privilege of owning the horse, backed 
him on occasions; but one must not speculate on such private details 
as this. Surely the thing to have done with Zebac was to run him 
perhaps once or twice as a four-year-old to ascertain what he really 
was, then to have put him into a selling race where, if the company 
were moderate, it ought to have been fairly safe to bet. And there 
is little pleasure in seeing a horse beaten whenever he appears on a 
racecourse. 

I could give numerous other examples—anybody can find them 
in the Racing Calendar; but it is not necessary to emphasise the 
moral that the judicious owner does not fly too high, and that 
very moderate animals can be made to win a string of races if 
skilfully placed. 


THE HOME OF THE PIKE 


TWO DAYS’ PIKE-FISHING 
BY DOROTHY HAMILTON DEAN 


THERE are many joys open to the sportsman to whom nothing 
comes amiss, and pike-fishing is not the least of these; so, having 
the good luck to find myself in a charming old country house one 
winter’s day, I proceeded to make the most of my opportunities, 
and try for some of the pike that abounded in the moat surrounding 
the house. 

This moat, which was of a great depth and broadened at one 
part into a lake, formed a watery boundary to the castle, part of 
which was the original stronghold raised by a Saxon freebooter, who 
held it successfully for some time against the Danes. 

The weather was ideal, clear and bright; hoarfrost lay thick 
on grass and trees, and the undulating slopes of the park were 
powdered with sparkling frost diamonds. Indeed, the cold was so 
intense that had it not been for a good fishing breeze and for the 
fact that the moat was fed by several springs there would have been 
no sport for me that day, and I should have had to content myself 
with one of the many other amusements the place afforded. As it 
was, a better day for fishing could not be desired, and I set forth 
with other visitors, accompanied by our host, in high spirits, full of 
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pleasant anticipation of the fun awaiting me, and hoping to land 
one of the monster pike that have been caught there from time to 
time. 

We descended the stone steps cut in the thickness of the 
bastion wall, which were slippery with lichen and moss. A big punt 
was moored in a stone enclosure that in days gone by had been 
Edward IV.’s bath. The water in this bath was immensely deep, 
and in its green depths some of the biggest pike were said to lurk. 
Strict injunctions were given us not to put back the good-sized fish 
that we might catch, as their numbers were increasing so rapidly 


A FAVOURITE FISHING GROUND—AFTER A SNOWSTORM WHEN THE ICE HAS 
TO BE BROKEN FOR FISHING 


that it was almost impossible to rear any water fowl, while the fish 
worked terrible havoc among the young duck. The cold was so 
great that we decided to spin rather than to live-bait, which is 
chilly work at the best. The keeper had thoughtfully provided us 
with a can of small roach, with which we started operations. 

We worked round the moat for about one hundred yards without 
a run until we reached the broadest part, which is generally con- 
sidered a likely spot. Here one of us ran, and killed, a nice fish of about 
7 lb., closely followed by another of about the same weight. After 
this, as sport was not very brisk, we decided at once to try the one 
place which seldom if ever failed to produce some good fish. This 
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was a spot where the two main portions of the building were con- 
nected by two broad arches, with a good flow of running water 
underneath. There, as space was rather cramped, I put out a live 
bait on a light snap-tackle. Almost immediately my luck changed, 
and the live bait accounted for some nice fish. Soon afterwards I 
struck what I thought was another pike of some size, but directly I 
began to play him I felt certain that it must be one of the other 
kinds of fish that swarmed in the moat. After several exciting 
minutes a red gleam in the depths showed without a doubt that the 
capture was no pike, but a perch of unusual size. 

Great were the speculations as to his weight, and while he was 
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still struggling in the water I saw him, in my mind’s eye, consigned 
to a glass case in company with several other trophies of a like 
description from Highland loch and river. At last I got him out, 
and he was found to be just under 4 lb., and a splendid-conditioned 
fish at that. Meanwhile the other rods had discarded their natural 
bait to see what could be done with an artificial. Curiously enough 
the change was most successful, and spinning from each end of the 
punt in a direction parallel with the bastion, they worked their bait 
within a foot of the wall. This manceuvre showed at once where 
the pike were collected, and fish after fish seized the bait within 
a few yards of the punt. 
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The reason of this was not far to seek. Almost above our 
heads was the kitchen, formerly Henry VIII.’s banqueting hall, 
from the two windows of which scraps were continually being 
thrown. Beneath these windows, in the water we were fishing, 
shoals of roach and other small fry lived royally upon the kitchen 
refuse, until called upon in their turn to provide a meal for the 
voracious pike who knew well enough where to find adinner. By 
midday I had a score of good pike, besides the perch and several 
smaller of his kind. 

We did not waste much time over lunch, as winter days are 


A GOOD PLACE FOR PIKE 


short ; and soon returned to the fray. Our punt was ready at the 
“* sally-port,”’ a means of egress often to be found in these ancient 
moated fortresses. 

The sally-port was a tiny door in the castle wall, on a 
level with the water, and approached from above by a steep 
winding stair which led from the kitchen regions. We started 
to fish in the place where we had met with the success of the 
morning, but not a pike showed itself. Suddenly, a tremendous 
splash some thirty yards off betokened the presence of a monster. 
Cautiously I edged the punt as near as I dared, and with a careful 
cast dropped a bait over the very place where I supposed him to 
be. A moment’s suspense, and then a tightening of the line told 
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that the fish had struck the bait. He moved off quietly enough at 
first, but suddenly becoming conscious of the hooks, he made a 
fierce rush, taking out some thirty or forty yards of line. Unfor- 
tunately, the hold must have been slight, as on the fish darting 
off in another direction the rod straightened, and in a second he 
was gone. 

Oh, the despair of that moment! From the glimpse I caught 
of him as he turned I put him at well over twenty pounds. I 
was forced at last to the conclusion that the fish had gone off 


THE MILL-POND 


their feed, as I caught no more that afternoon. Thisis but too often 
the case after such a good beginning as I had had in the morning. 
By this time the sun was setting behind the trees in a glow of 
red and gold that promised a fine day on the morrow, and we 
returned to the house, where an enormous wood fire in the library 
at which to warm our frozen fingers, and a huge tea, were not to be 
despised. 

The next morning we set out to a mill-pond where good sport 
was to be expected. The road lay across the park where rabbits 
frisked in early morning and]‘pheasants called in the coverts; 
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squirrels ran up and down the leafless branches, or played merrily 
in the fallen leaves that thickly covered the ground. I counted six 
of these tiny animals on one branch, and watched with interest how 
they jumped from bough to bough. 

The breeze of yesterday had not deserted us, and it was, if 
possible, colder than ever. We crossed a snipe marsh, finding a 
dry path with difficulty, and putting up a flight of duck, who flew 
away uttering loud quacks of disgust at being disturbed. At last 
the mill-pond was reached—hop gardens stretching on either side 
of it looking bare and deserted, the poles still standing, while the 
noise of rushing water as the millwheel slowly turned seemed the 
only sound this wintry day. The boat lay moored in a tiny back- 
water, which was roughly roofed over, and it was no easy task to 
get the little craft over the shallows to the deep end of the pond. 
Several times we were in danger of sticking hopelessly on a mud- 
bank in a foot of water. At last, however, the deed was safely 
accomplished by the aid of a stout pole, and having thus escaped 
shipwreck and a ducking, we began to fish, one of the rods spinning 
and the others live-baiting. The fish were well on the move, and 
before lunch-time we had twenty-five good pike to our three rods. 

An amusing incident happened while we were eating our sand- 
wiches in a shed close by. Our rods were laid carefully on the low 
bank with the live-bait cast out as far as possible. Suddenly one of 
the floats bobbed and went under, and we saw the whole rod being 
pulled down the bank into the water. The owner of the rod cast 
his sandwich to the four winds of heaven, and, still grasping his 
whisky-and-soda, rushed to the rescue and landed an eight-pounder. 
Hardly had he done so and returned to the sandwiches before 
one of the other floats ducked, and another splendid fish was killed. 
After this we quickly re-embarked and fished with a will, with the 
very best of luck. Alas! no good thing can last for ever, and the 
short winter’s day came but too quickly to a close. A blue mist 
crept up from the marsh, and darkness began to gather. Regretfully 
we put our fishing-gear together and set off homewards across the 
fields, well satisfied with our day’s sport. 
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SPORT IN DAYS OF YORE 
BY WYBERT REEVE 


THE early years of the last century were the golden age of the 
Prize Ring. At the Clayton Arms, Godstone (an inn, by the way, 
when Richard the Second was King), are assembled the Regent of 
England (afterwards George the Fourth), the Emperor of Russia, 
and other noble followers in the train of the Allied Sovereigns and 
Princes who came to England after the fall of Napoleon. They 
have taken up their quarters for the night with such accommodation 
as the inn could afford, to proceed in the morning to Blindley 
Heath to see a prize-fight for the championship of England. 
Blindley Heath was one of the great battle-grounds of Corinthians; 
and a little further on is Copshot Common, a still more favoured 
resort of the fancy, where, in 1810, Cribb fought the famous battle 
with Molineux the black. Another celebrated spot was Crawley 
Down. A classic authority on such matters, ‘‘ Boxiana,” gives an 
account of the fight there between two famous men, Randal and 
Martin, in May 1819. We pass over the account of the battle, 
as being more or less brutal, but we may turn with interest to the 
description of the road and the scene at the ring—it reads like the 
excitement of a modern Derby Day. It is a picture of the time, 
full of the slang of the ring :—‘‘ The fancy was all upon the alert 
soon after breakfast on the Monday to ascertain the scene of action, 
and as soon as the important whisper had gone forth that Crawley 
Down was likely to be the place the toddlers were off in a twinkling. 
The gigs were soon brushed up, prads harnessed, and the boys who 
intended to enjoy themselves on the road were in motion. Between 
the hours of two and three o’clock in the afternoon upwards of a 
hundred gigs were counted passing through Croydon. The bonifaces 
chuckled with delight, and screwing was the order of the day. Long 
before eight o’clock in the evening every bed belonging to the inns 
and public-houses in Godstone, Reigate, and Bletchingly were 
doubly, some trebly, occupied. Five and seven shillings were 
charged for a wretched stand for a horse, or a bed in a miserable 
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hut. But those customers who were fly to all the tricks and fancies 
of life, and who would not be nailed at any price, preferred going to 
roost in a barn; whilst others, possessing rather more gaiety, and 
who set sleep at defiance, blowed a cloud over some heavy wet— 
devouring the rich points of a flash chaunt, and thought no more of 
time hanging heavily than they did of the classics—chaunting and 
swiping till many of the young sprigs dropped off their perches, 
while the old ones felt the influence of the dustman, and were glad 
to drop their nobs to obtain forty winks. Those persons whose 
blunt enabled them to procure beds could not obtain any sleep, for 
carriages of every description were passing through the above towns 
all the night. Things passed on in this manner till daylight began 
to peep. Then the swells in their barouches all hurried from the 
metropolis, and the road exhibited the bustle of the primest day of 
Epsom races. The Brilliant also left Brighton and Worthing at 
about the same period, and thus were the roads thronged in every 
direction. The weather cleared up by twelve o’clock. The amphi- 
theatre on Crawley Down had a noble effect, and thousands and 
thousands of persons were assembled.” 

It was calculated on this occasion that if all the carriages had 
been placed in a line they would have reached from Crawley to 
London—about thirty miles. Imagine a picture like this, and the 
occasion—two men hammering away at each other in a twenty-four 
foot ring ! 

I have a Bell’s Life in London before me of Sunday, May 13, 
1825. There is a characteristic description in it of a great event, 
when Billy the Great and the Kentish Bitch, two rat-killing dogs, 
formed the chief feature of the evening’s entertainment. It took 
place at Charley’s Crib, situated in the charming locality of Duck 
Lane, Westminster. We may leave the approach to this abode to 
the imagination, but the “ crib” may be thus described :— 

A goodly-sized barn-looking building attached to a low public- 
house built of wood and shingle; no attempt at decoration except 
a few daubs here and there; rough wooden planks for seats, and a 
few divisions, so-called boxes, with ragged dirty coverings. The 
whole place lit with flaring lamps of fat, such as we may see to 
this day attached to costermongers’ stalls round about Whitechapel. 
Here are assembled noblemen and gentlemen, fresh from dinner, 
from the clubs and mansions in fashionable quarters, shoulder to 
shoulder with knaves and thieves, the very scum of Westminster. 
The report says the interest in the affair was intense, and the 
doors were rushed for admission. To use the words of Bell’s Life, 
‘“‘The boxes were graced by about fifty pairs of as handsome 
mustachios on the biggest swells to be found on the parade of 
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fashion in Hyde Park.” In a short time the heat appears to have 
become intense; windows and doors are opened, and, that not being 
sufficient, a part of the roof is taken off. A row ensues, which is 
only quelled by Charley addressing the audience, and (again to quote 
the report) ‘‘ His Grace the King’s ratcatcher entered the arena with 
a large cage of rats of all ages and sizes.’’ Then for the entertain- 
ment. The Kentish Bitch and Billy are brought in. The bitch 
sets to work, has her mouth sponged twice, and kills all the rats— 
time, 8min. 45sec. The rats are counted; there are only sixty-five 
instead of a hundred—an attempt at a swindle on the part of ‘‘ His 
Grace.” Another rowensues. It is quieted at last by ‘‘ His Grace” 
declaring he had brought over 200 rats the night before, and the 
rats had quarrelled and killed each other. It was at last decided 
Billy should have the same number. So the rats were put in, 
and he sets to work and finishes in 7 min. 30sec. The rats are 
counted, and it is found there are ninety—another little attempt on 
the part of His Grace, I suppose, to favour the bitch. However, 
Billy is the victor, and is applauded to the echo. 

Then follows a dog-fight between a black and a brown animal, 
each 36lb. weight. Blacky shows undoubted pluck, hangs on like 
grim death; and Browny, at last, after six rounds, very much 
punished, turns tail and cries enough. 

A badger is then turned loose, and is fastened by a string round 
his tail to a ring in the floor. Charley announces that a gentleman 
present has a dog that he is anxious should make his début. The 
gentleman brings in a fine dog weighing 40 1b., which he says he is 
willing to back against the badger, or any dog his weight, for he 
comes of a good stock—both his sire and grandsire were never 
known to give in, but died fighting. The dog is matched against 
the badger, and the fight then begins. The sporting scribe goes into 
ecstasies over the manner in which the badger uses, as he calls them, 
‘his sharp masticators,’’ but we are glad to find the dog “‘ vindicates 
the honour of his county, Staffordshire.’’ Both are considerably the 
worse for the encounter; but the dog wins, the gentleman owner is 
triumphant, and is induced to sell his dog for £3. 

Another badger and dog are set to work, but the dog is more 
cautious than valorous this time. The badger gets his teeth into 
him, and when able to free himself the dog declines any further 
acquaintance, much to the disgust of the sporting fraternity, who 
hiss him accordingly. He does not feel his disgrace, as he wags his 
tail at his escape and departs. Another dog-fight then takes place 
between two powerful bulldogs; both are equally strong and 
ferocious ; they tear each other well to pieces, and it is considered a 
drawn fight. 
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Now came the great event of the evening, for the bear is to be 
brought in. His proximity has already been loudly announced by 
a series of angry grunts. The door of his den is thrown open, he 
is disinclined to enter the ring, so he is prodded, and half-choked 
in dragging him forth. The “Canine Student” is then introduced 
to him, and, to turn again to the account, ‘‘the instant he was 
placed in front of the representative of all the Russias, he darted at 
him with John Bull courage; but Bruin instantly ramped him to 
save his snout, and, with all the coyness of a maiden resisting an 
offer for a kiss, he kept turning his nozzle from right to left against 
the wall, thus for a time avoiding the intended salute.” I think this 
is a delicious idea, and I have no doubt the sportive scribe felt 
proud of it—the coy maiden resisting a kiss being likened to a bear 
turning his tail to a dog, and so endeavouring to save his snout. 
The dog succeeds at last, hangs on to the unfortunate bear’s nose, 
until the bear “‘cries peccavi,”’ and the audience shout applause. This 
dog is taken away, and another is set on, who is successful on the 
bear’s snout only after being considerably mauled. When they are 
both sufficiently tortured, the dog, limping and bleeding, is removed; 
the bear, with his wretched snout torn to pieces, is dragged out of 
the ring; and the “fun” is over. Charley is complimented on the 
sport he has given his supporters, and he announces, amidst great 
applause, that he has purchased a bull for the amusement of the higher 
order of his patrons, which will soon have the honour of taking the 
field against some dogs of his special choosing, and he has no doubt 
that he will be able to afford his patrons splendid sport. The audi- 
ence, highly delighted, then depart from ‘‘ Charley’s Crib.” 

In another paper it is announced that arrangements are nearly 
complete for Nero the Lion to fight the dogs. It is expected to be 
a grand combat, to take place in a den ro ft. high and 57 ft. in 
circumference, round which a substantial amphitheatre is to be 
erected, the prices of admission—boxes three guineas, and the 
gallery one guinea. Pretty stiff prices, more particularly in those 
days, and the crowd expected is so great that persons are requested 
to send their names to the office of Bell’s Life or Egan’s Life in 
London. There are announcements also of fights to come off 
between Jones the Sailor Boy and Godwin the Chelsea Such, Jem 
Ward and Jem Burn, Young Dutch Sam and Stockman, Sampson 
and Jem Burn, and others. 

One nobleman is said to have made a bet of 1,000 guineas with 
another of the same rank and kidney that the latter will not ride 
from London to Oxford, on the same horse, between sunrise and 
sunset. Six to four are the odds against his doing it. Alas for the 
poor horse! 
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A gentleman living in Southampton undertakes to run from 
Winchester to Southampton (twelve miles over a hilly road) in 
one hour and a half. The bet is taken up. I wonder whether he 
did it? It was a difficult task to accomplish. 

In writing of those days I cannot pass over a curious dialogue 
I find in a paper of the time, which might be applied to some of 
our young sprigs of fashion of the present day; it is headed :— 


‘* EXAMINATION OF A PRETENDER TO FASHION 
the Modern Dillworth 


**O.—Are you a gentleman ? 

‘*A.—I am. 

‘‘O.—By what signs do you know that you are a gentleman ? 

** 4,—Because I do nothing, live well, go to Almack’s, and eat 
olives after dinner. 

is your fortune? 

‘*4.—A younger brother’s allowance of six hundred a year. 

“‘O,—What is your income, then ? 

**A.—About five thousand a year. 

*O.—There is a distinction, then, between fortune and income ? 

**4.—Very great, with every man of fashion. 

“‘O,—Explain the distinction ? 

“4.—By fortune I mean what may be called a man’s own 
money ; by income, the money of other people—it may be made up 
of various articles and goods we get possession of by virtue of credit 
or otherwise. 

“*Q.—But how do you arrive at your yearly income ? 

‘** 4.—By simply ordering my servant to cast up the year’s bills. 

“‘Q,.—Suppose you procure cash for an accommodation bill, 
how do you consider that ? 

‘** A.—As an accession to my income, of course. Not intending 
to pay it back, I account myself so much the richer. 

‘**O.—How old are you? 

**A.—Twenty. 

‘*Q.—How long have you been on the town? 

‘“*A.—Three years. 

‘*Q.—What is the ordinary period of a man of fashion’s life ? 

‘““4.—-A man of extreme fashion is counted old at one-and- 
twenty; and if he has lived all his life he commonly dies of 
extreme old age and infirmity at six-and-twenty or thereabouts.” 


The writer of this dialogue did not know half the truth and 
force of the satire he was writing, not only on the fashion of his 
age, but of the ages of swelldom to follow in the future. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘* PORTLAND” 


PropLE who take a real interest in Bridge, and desire to see it 
played upon scientific principles, not merely as a gambling travesty 
of short whist, are agreed as to the necessity of certain definite con- 
ventions which should be universally recognised among the players. 
That these conventions should be as few in number as possible is 
the wish of all but the pedantic; but while the dealer is free to play 
as he pleases, it is essential to the enjoyment of the game by the 
non-dealers that one or two mutual understandings should exist 
between them. Itis for their benefit alone that convention is neces- 
sary, its object being to enable them to interchange information as 
to the contents of their hands by their play; for by this means only 
can they be put on terms of anything like equality with the dealer, 
who has the great advantage of seeing and playing his partner’s 
cards. 

Now, there is hardly any part of Bridge into which convention 
enters so largely as in the matter of the opening lead by the dealer’s 
left-hand adversary. The card which he selects to begin with is to 
some extent the index of his hand. If he lead from a short suit (in 
which case he must be careful to lead his highest) or a singleton, he 
wishes to ruff; and if, on the other hand, he lead from strength, he 
has either no short suit or for some reason looks upon a ruff as 
undesirable. 

Assuming that he deems it advisable to lead from his strong 
suit, which we will suppose contains one or more honours at its head, 
he naturally begins with the card which will open it to the greatest 
advantage and at the same time convey as much information as 
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possible to his partner. Speaking generally, the best card for this 
purpose is the card which would have been led from the same com- 
bination at whist—that is to say, at the whist which we played 
fifteen or twenty years ago, before the game had been revolutionised 
by the introduction of American leads. These whist leads are so 
familiar to all old whist-players, and consequently to the majority of 
Bridge-players, that there is no occasion to set them out in detail. 
They are, if we may be permitted to dogmatise, with some few 
exceptions the best leads to adopt at Bridge. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that at no-trumps one’s suit should be opened as 
though it had been a suit of trumps at whist; but in the present 
article we will assume that a trump suit has been declared against 
the leader. 

The first and most important advantage of adhering as closely 
as possible to the whist leads is that they are so excellently con- 
ceived for the purpose referred to above of clearing the leader's suit 
and informing his partner as to its strength. Whether they were 
originally worked out by an application of the doctrine of chances to 
the problems of the game, or are the outcome merely of the collec- 
tive wisdom of successive generations of players, the writer is not 
sufficiently versed in card history to say offhand ; but they are, at all 
events, of a respectable antiquity, and no one can doubt their theo- 
retical accuracy. A second reason for adhering to them is that they 
are so universally understood and followed by people who play 
Bridge. No other system of leads has gained, nor ever can gain, the 
same widespread recognition. They were originally adopted by con- 
verted whist-players on taking to Bridge, and, first in the field, have 
kept their place against nearly all suggested improvements. 

In some few instances, however, there is good reason for 
modifying the old whist lead to suit the dummy game. With acc, 
knave, ten, etc., it is usual to lead the knave at Bridge, though with 
fewer than five in suit a small one would have been the lead at whist ; 
and with ace, queen, ten to four cards, too, it is better to begin with 
the ten than the small one. Other leads approved by Bridge- 
players, but not to be found in Cavendish, are as follows :— 

The ace from ace to four only ; 

The queen from queen, knave, nine, etc; 

And the knave from knave, ten, nine, etc. 

These leads are all of undoubted soundness, but the same cannot be 
said for some other innovations which have been thrust upon us by 
would-be reformers. 

The lead of the knave from king, knave, ten is a case in point. 
With this combination there is not an atom of sense in departing 
from the whist lead of the ten, which is at once understood by every 
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old whist-player, and could only deceive an ignoramus. To lead the 
knave, on the other hand, at once creates confusion with the lead 
from ace, knave, ten, and the astutest partner in the world may be 
deceived by it. The advocates of this lead are for the most part 
people who make a practice of leading the highest card of an inter- 
mediate sequence, as they call it—the idea being that if dummy does 
not cover, the leader’s partner may be assisted in finessing. If, for 
instance, they hold ace, ten, nine, eight, they will lead the ten. 
Now, the objection to this is that it is an infringement of the im- 
portant informative convention that when a low card is led from 
strength it is always to be the leader’s fourth best. Everyone 
familiar with the working of the ‘‘eleven rule” knows what a 
valuable convention this is, and how it assists one in discriminating 
between a lead from strength and a lead from weakness. The whole 
system of leading after this fashion should be rejected, therefore, as 
an unnecessary excrescence on the game. 

There is one useful lead of an irregular kind, however, which 
none of the writers on Bridge have so far recommended in their 
books, though no doubt many of them practise it in actual play. At 
the trump game the queen should be led not only from queen, knave, 
ten, and from queen, knave, nine, but from any combination of cards 
headed by the queen and knave. The reason for this lead is that at 
Bridge—and at the trump game more especially—the non-dealers 
are on the defensive. Whilst they are unlikely to establish a suit 
against the dealer, and in all probability will never bring it in if they 
do, it is of great importance to them to make as many tricks as 
possible before the lead is lost. Now, if the king lies in dummy and 
the ace with the leader’s partner, the queen led insures two tricks 
in the suit. And if the king should lie with the dealer, the leader 
will still make two tricks in the suit if his partner holds the ace. If 
the latter holds either the king or the ten no harm is done by leading 
the queen. It is only, therefore, if all three honours, ace, king, ten, 
lie between the leader and dummy that the leader stands to lose 
every trick in the suit by leading his queen; and even then he is very 
unlikely to do so. In the first place the dealer will not know whether 
the knave is behind the queen or not. If the ace, king, ten, and 
nine be all in sight, he will probably think that it is a lead from 
weakness, put the knave with the leader’s partner, and finesse 
accordingly. And, secondly, if the ace and king be both in the 
dealer’s own hand, the queen is a much better card for the leader to 
have begun with than a small one. 

That this lead, though theoretically unsound, perhaps, and 
contrary to the existing conventions of the game, is of practical 
advantage to the leader, there can be little doubt. The chief draw- 
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back is that it is likely to mislead one’s partner; but this would be 
removed if the lead once had the sanction of authority and were 
printed in the Bridge books. Asa matter of fact, not many of us 
play strictly according to the ‘‘ book” at Bridge. If we did, our 
game would, of course, be more academically correct ; but probably 
we should win fewer rubbers, and that, after all, is a consideration 
which we cannot afford to overlook. 

Leaving out the question of the lead from queen, knave, it 
would no doubt be going too far to say that the above leads are 
universally practised. Upon this, as upon every other point con- 
nected with the game, opposite opinions exist, and as it is essential 
to the existence of a convention that all should agree to it, no one 
can say positively what the convention as to the Bridge leads is. 
In a sense, there are no conventions at Bridge; everything is left 
to the taste and fancy of the individual. We all of us hold our own 
convictions upon these matters, and while these convictions are 
entitled to respect according to the amount of thought that we 
have given to the subject, and the perspicacity which we have 
brought to bear on it, no one but a charlatan would venture to pro- 
nounce his own view the correct one. The leads referred to are, with 
the exception of the lead from queen, knave, the leads usually prac- 
tised by the people with whom the writer is accustomed to play ; 
they are the leads which he favours himself as the simplest and 
most effective system he knows, and he believes that they are 
followed by the great majority of advanced players. More than that 
he cannot say. Chacun a son gotit. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and B are 24, and Y and Zare 6. Z deals and leaves it to Y, who declares 
no-trumps. 
Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 

Diamonds ... Diamonds __... 10:4 

Q Kve 10 3 76 

A Kve 7 2 Spades... 


TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 


Tricks: AB,1; YZ,o. Tricks: AB,2; YZ,o. | Tricks: AB,2; YZ,1. 
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TRICK }j. | TRICK 5. 


A.B, 23 ¥ 2. inicks AB, 33 Y Z, 2. 


TRICK 8, 


Decks: AB, 5; Z, 2. Trcks: A.B, Z,.3- 


Result :—Y Z win the remaining five tricks, viz., two by cards. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—Z hopes by holding up the ace of spades to induce A to lead a 
heart. If the finesses in clubs and diamonds are both against 
him, he must make two tricks in hearts to win the game. 

Trick 2.—A falls into the trap laid for him. 

Trick 6.—Z may miss winning the game if he plays Y’s queen of diamonds. 
By playing low he makes the game a certainty. Had his score 
been at love, however, he must have put the queen on. 

Trick 7. A B can only win this trick. 


aS Y 

Y RICK 6. 

t lea aN je Bi Alo o 

T ricks / 

TRICK -AB 4a: 
1435 ¥ 2,2. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE MAMMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By J. G. Millais, 


1904. 
Mr. Millais is heavy, but emphatically only so from one point 

of view—avoirdupois. His book is a huge quarto more than a foot 

square, but the letterpress is for the most part—where technical detail 


F.Z.S. Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE GREY SEAL 
Reproduction of Coloured Plate (reduced) 
does not enforce sedate treatment—particularly bright and entertain- 
ing; at least, it will be found so by all who are interested in the 
subjects about which the author writes from the store of abundant 
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knowledge. It is certainly a curious fact that though there are several 
admirably complete volumes on British birds there should be no book 
on British mammals which, as the publishers observe, ‘‘ is compre- 
hensive in its letterpress and contains accurate pictures in colour of 
the various species.” To Mr. Millais the book has evidently been 
a labour of love. He has endeavoured to read all that has been 
written on the subject ; but, seeing that not a little has been written 
that is the reverse of fact, he has in the years during which this 
elaborate work has been in preparation paid the most devoted study 
to the creatures which he has illustrated and described with brush, 
pencil, and pen. It took him no less a time than four years, he 
states, to gain a full knowledge of the grey seal, and the family 
phocide occupy a not inconsiderable portion of the first volume, 
which deals also at great length with all varieties of bats, as like- 
wise with the hedgehog, mole, shrew, wildcat, dog (briefly), wolf, 
fox, and bear. 

It is hard to say whether Mr. Millais’s beautiful drawings or 
his descriptions of the creatures they portray are most worthy of 
admiration. To alter slightly the meaning of a familiar phrase, he 
shows them in their habits as they live. Moles, for example, are 
pugnacious little creatures, and here we have two of them fighting 
desperately ; here are all sorts of bats in repose, a greater horse- 
shoe bat crawling up a wall, a lesser horseshoe bat dressing his fur 
and combing his hair with foot and claws, a mole springing out of 
the ground in pursuit of a worm, bats and hedgehogs swimming, 
shrews fighting, wildcats stalking mountain hares, and a multitude 
of other subjects, which of course as here portrayed afford an 
infinitely more vivid idea of the animals than could possibly be 
obtained by the most accurate studies of their make and shape 
when they are not in action. There are, besides these, simpler 
studies of the beasts in repose, frequently in colour, Mr. A. Thor- 
burn and Mr. G. E. Lodge having here with great success come to 
Mr. Millais’s aid. Mr. Thorburn’s wildcat, with the bird he has 
captured between his cruel claws, is an excellent specimen of that 
fine artist’s work. The book is full of information, and will make 
the average reader, even if he have himself studied the matter, 
realise how little he knows about the world around him. Who was 
aware that bats store their food internally as camels store water ? 
They do so, it appears, and the author’s wonderfully minute and 
careful observation has acquainted him with all sorts of other un- 
suspected truths. 

Mr. Millais goes back to the remotest antiquity besides deal- 
ing with the creatures as they live and move and have their 
being. A very large lion, known as the “cave lion,” Felis leo or 
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Felis spelea, was abundant in England during the Pleistocene period, 
for the remains are found in many parts of the country. As for 
dogs, they were pets as long ago as 4000 B.c., though what the dogs 
of that age were like cannot well be guessed, seeii:g how greatly the 
types change in a comparatively few years. Adequately to review 
such a book as this is impossible in the space at command; it is so 
crowded with matter which suggests extended comment, as those 
fortunate readers who may come across it will at once perceive. 
It is rich in anecdote, such as the account of a tame seal which 
evinced much affection for his master, and gave evidence of this 
and other sentiments, if the word may be employed, by the 
utterance of unmistakable sounds. He was a quaint and enter- 
taining creature. For some time he was taken to the shore at 
intervals and allowed to disport himself in a large pool of salt water; 
by degrees so well did he know his friends, and so much was he 
attached to them, that further liberty was accorded him, and he was 
permitted to swim out to sea; but one day he joined with a herd of 
his species, and, swimming out with them, returned no more. From 
another standpoint the seal is useful: there are people who eat seal 
flesh and it is said grow to enjoy it, but beyond doubt this must be 
an acquired taste, and one, it may be assumed, the acquisition of 
which is rare, for the seal has an odour of something between 
assafoetida and onions, surely calculated to revolt the ordinary 
stomach. Sealskin, one would imagine, should be cheaper than 
it is, for we read of immense herds or ‘‘ patches,” one “ patch” 
in 1903 having been calculated as four miles long and thirty miles 
wide! In a week or two as many as 250,000 are sometimes 
taken. 

This monumental work, it may be added, is to be completed in 
three volumes. The second will consist of the mustelide—otter, 
badger, pine marten, polecat, stoat, Irish stoat and weasel; and the 
vodentia—squirrel, beaver, dormouse, etc. The third will complete 
the rodentia, hares and rabbits, and will include the deer family, 
oxen, and whales. The second, if all goes well, should appear in 
July, the third in March 1906. 


GuNs, AMMUNITION, AND TACKLE. By A. W. Money and Others. 
(The American Sportsman’s Library. Edited by Caspar 
Whitney.) Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, London 
and New York. 1904. 

It is not to be pretended that there is nowadays much to 
be said about guns, ammunition, and tackle which has not been 
said before—usually on many occasions; nevertheless there is an 
attraction about the opinions of good sportsmen, especially as ideas 
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differ; and the sportsmen who write for this series are good. 
Captain Money has had experience of shooting in England as well 
as in America; but he is an American, and no one will be surprised 
to find him biassed in favour of his own country, its game, the 
pursuers of it, and the weapons they employ. There is, he feels 
persuaded, a ‘‘ natural tendency” on the part of an American “to 
excel at anything he takes in hand,” and his countrymen have 
the advantage that while shooting is as a rule an expensive luxury 
in Great Britain, in the States there is no gun tax, and practically 
anybody who wants to shoot can find something to shoot at 
without trespassing. He is all for camping out and doing 
the thing thoroughly, which many of us over here would vastly 
enjoy if it were possible. Everyone who writes about shooting 
dwells on the absolute necessity of the very utmost caution in 
the use of firearms, but few authors admit that they have ever 
shot anybody. Captain Money owns to having hit three men 
and two boys during his career, and he does so to emphasise 
the fact that caution cannot be too excessive, though in no case 
was the accident his fault. In every instance the shot ricochetted, 
once off the ground, once off the hinge of a door—an odd circum- 
stance—and thrice off branches of trees ‘‘at such angles as no 
one would have thought possible.” His remarks are all sensible, 
if few of them are novel, and the same may be said for the writers 
of the chapters on the Hunting Rifle, the Theory of Rifle Shooting, 
the Pistol and Revolver. The last section of the book is occupied 
with ‘‘ The Artificial Fly,’’ by John Harrington Keene, a name which 
strikes us as familiar. There is a well-reproduced page of a dozen 
flies, in colour, including a Jock Scott, a Silver Doctor, and a seduc- 
tive Black and Teal. The other illustrations are good. We get 
from the realms of sport to tragedy in ‘“‘ Standing Them Off,” 
the “Them” being Indians, apparently, who are attacking three 
mounted men, or two rather, for the horse of one has been shot, 
and lies prone. 


My SportinGc Horipays. By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., 

M.P., etc. Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 1904. 

Sir Henry is a sportsman after the heart of Captain Money, 
author of the volume just discussed. He is keen on the wildest 
shooting obtainable, and for more than thirty years has travelled 
in pursuit of it, with results here graphically set forth. Some 
of the papers included in the book originally appeared in this 
magazine, and that we thought highly of them will therefore be 
understood, though there cannot be two opinions about Sir Henry’s 
work, for he is an accomplished sportsman of absolutely the first 
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rank and an accomplished writer at the same time. He has shot 
deer in Scotland, elk in Norway, big game in Wyoming, knows the 
Rockies and Vancouver, has stalked reindeer, has caught salmon 
and trout in many waters; and here is the record of good days 
and of a few bad ones. It is a work that cannot fail to appeal 
to all who share the author's tastes. 


PAGES FROM A Country Diary. By Percival Somers. London: 
Edward Arnold. 


This book, with additions and certain alterations, is reprinted 
from these pages, and our opinion of it is necessarily high, or we 
should not have chosen it to run through the year. Many critics 
who commented on it whilst it was in course of publication cordially 
agreed with our estimate of its merits. Mr. Somers is an observant 
and a thorough sportsman, with a sense of humour and a happy 
faculty of expression. He discourses on country life, usually in 
relation to sport, in particularly attractive fashion, and has an 
apparently endless supply of anecdotes and illustrative stories 
to relate, with, as will be understood from what has been already 
said, the gift of making the most of them. Some of these tales are 
new—that, for instance, of the self-satisfied lady who fondly fancied 
that she knew all about horses. She was anxious on one occa- 
sion to see a team of browns belonging to a certain dealer whose 
yard she haunted, for the sake of displaying what she regarded as 
her knowledge to friends and acquaintances. The browns, in fact, 
were bedded down for the evening, but the dealer was anxious not to 
offend his customer, and ordered his head man to bring them out 
one by one for inspection. The off leader she condescended to 
approve on the whole, finding fault with the creature, however, on 
the ground that, though it had marvellous shoulders, it was light 
behind the saddle. The other leader when produced was admired 
for his back ribs, but pronounced too straight in front. The 
wheelers were in turn subjected to various criticisms, and then the 
lady took her leave, delighted with the impression she had made, 
and never suspecting that she had seen the same horse four times. 
Mr. Somers is evidently an expert and practical gunner and fisher- 
man, and has much to say of the matters which occupy sportsmen 
throughout every month in the year. 
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Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the January competition will be announced in 
the March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the November competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. Charles Dewar, Cotmore, 
Bicester; Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. W. O. H. Lambert, H.M.S. 
Amphitrite, Wei-Hai-Wei; Mr. James Kerr, East London, South 
Africa; Mr. C. A. Hartley, Dalhousie, Markeliya, Ceylon; Mr. J. 
Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne; Mr. Graham C. Kerr, 
Government House, Suakin; and Miss M. M. Hilton-Fagge, Lee 
House, Romsey, Hants (two guineas). 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BICESTER HOUNDS OPPOSITE CHILTON HOUSE 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Dewar, Cotmore, Bicester 


FIFTH WORKING TRIALS OF THE RETRIEVER SOCIETY AT SHERBOURNE, WARWICKSHIRE 
Mr. A. Aitchison’s Jubilee Moll bringing game to hand 


Photograph by Miss May Armstrong, Morville, Warwick 
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BERKS AND BUCKS STAGHOUNDS AT 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


FULL CHASE 


Photograph by Mr. E..Grifiths, St. Columb 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY UV. THE OLD LEYSIANS 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


QUORN HOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss Margery Duncan, Knossington Grange, Oakham 
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PIG-STICKING IN THE MEERUT KHADIR 
Elephants watering after a kill—the pig being carried across the river 


Photograph by Caftain J. J. Pitman, 11th Hussars, Curragh Camp, County Kildare 


FISHING IN NORWAY 


Photograph by Miss E. Archer, Sloane Court, S.W. 
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A BALANCING FEAT BY BLUEJACKETS ON H.M.S. ‘‘AMPHITRITE ”’ 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. H. Lambert, H.M.S. ‘* Amphitrite,” Wei-Hai-Wei 


A THROW IN DURING THE CURRIE CUP TOURNAMENT AT EAST LONDON, 
SOUTH AFRICA-—WESTERN PROVINCE (WINNERS) Vv. BORDER 


Photograph by Mr. James Kerr, East London, South Africa 
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BRAID AND VARDON GOLF MATCH AT LUTON, OCTOBER 28, 1904. 
BRAID DRIVING AT THE ELEVENTH TEE 


Photograph by Mr. C. A. Hartley, Dalhousie, Markeliya, Ceylon 


BARB PONIES AT THE STARTING POST OF A RACE AT AN ARAB 
GATHERING IN THE SAHARA DESERT 


Photograph by Captain A. G. Arbuthnot, R.F.A., Brockenhurst 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE HAYDON HOUNDS AT TEMPERLEY GRANGE 


Photograph by Mr. J. Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne 


PET BEAR OF H.M.S. ‘‘ ABOUKIR”’ 


Photograph by Mr. ]. S. Dudding, Union Club, Malta 
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THE HON. MARK ROLLE’S FOXHOUNDS 


Taken during a Cricket Match between the Hunt and North Devon on August 29, 1904. 
The Field-Master, Mr. David Horndon, in the centre 


Photograph by Miss Marion Lethbridge, Chester Square, S W. 


GREASY POLE COMPETITION AT SUAKIN—SEIZING THE LEG OF MUTTON 
WHILE FALLING 
Photograth by Mr. Graham C. Kerry, Government House, Suakin 
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PIG-STICKING IN THE MEERUT KHADIR 


The head shikari getting the coolies into line preparatory to a beat 


Photograph by Captain ], J. Pitman, 11th Hussars, Curragh Camp, County Kildare 


A RACE OF BOATS OF THE REDWING CLASS IN SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


Photograph by Mr, John Poyser, Seaford, Sussex 
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A GOOD JUMPER 


Photograph by Miss M. M. Hilton-Fagge, Lee House, Romsey, Hants 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE en MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C 


THE CASSEL CONSTANT-SPEED SELF-REGULATING 
WATER WHEELS. 


WATER POWER INSTALLATIONS FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
TRANSMISSION OF POWER, ESTATE WORK, &c. 


No further need for expensive (> 
accumulators for Electric Light- — SS Sh 
ing. Water Wheel takes care of wre No flickering in the lamps when 
all variations in the Phe ; ie lights are turned “ off” and “on.” 
lights being used, Has hitherto not 
and can be!lrun with been approached by 
much less water than any water motor in 
when accumulators the market. 
are employed. 


Perfect governing assured. 
No variation in light. 


Testimonial. 
“ Sept. 2nd, 1902. 


These Wheels run 
continuously day 
and night without 
attendance of any 


“The 18-in. Wheel 
is grand. We use it 
for our lighting plant, 
and the lights are 


kind, and can be : perfection. We pay 

seen in use for light- no attention to it 

ing Country Houses whatever. - It runs 

in any part of Great ; very even, It is 

Britain. operating under 
" 340 ft. head.” 


Guaranteed Speed Regulation during Instantaneous Change from Full to No Load, 3 per cent. 
Estimates Furnished for Complete Water Power Installations, _including Water Wheel, Pipe Line, 
Electric Equipment, &c. 


MIDDLETON & TOWNSEND, 21, Rutland Square, EDINBURGH. 


A. J. WHITE, 


74. Jermyn Street, St. James's, S.W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 


SILK STOCKING 
HUNTING HATS. SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 
Directions for taking Size + 
of Head. 


nSé Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 
, 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

Cut piece of card or sticks for 

length and breadth, as shown 


in dotted line. 


VELVET 
HUNTING 


CAPS. 


Also made Light 
for Harriers and 
Beagles. 


40. Frilled Silk Elastic,’ 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 


Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, “tad, pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, extra. 


The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to - HOSE. 


**The ACME OF COMFORT.’ 
“The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


Ladies obtain from— 
PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., 


Gents obtain from— 


D. H. EVANS & CO., Ltd., 
AMES SPENCE & Co., Ltd. 
'ONTING BROS., 

WM. WHITELEY, itd, 
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T. M. LEWIN, é 

G. PRATT & CO., 

83 REED & SON, =3 
L. & R. WOODERSON, J ™ 
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AND SKETCHES IRISH LIFE 


By E. G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


POSS 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
With 3I Illustrations by E. COE. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES or an IRISH R.M. 


Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN in the Cornhill Magazine.—‘‘ There are few greater attractions than that of open 
healthy laughter of the contagious sort; and it would be black ingratitude not to pay tribute to the authors 
of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’-—a book that no decorous person can read with comfort in a railway 
carriage 

The BARON DE BOOK WORMS in Punch.—“ Dulness is banished from the opening of the book to the 
close thereof. . . . Since Charles Lever was at his best, with ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘Charles O'Malley,’ ‘Tom 
Burke of Ours,’ and, maybe, ‘The Knight of Gwynne,’ no such rollicking Irish book as this has appeared, at 
least not within the period whereunto the memory of the Baron runneth not to the contrary. . . . Nothing 
of a sedate or gentle character is to be found here; nearly every story is calculated to set the table in a roar.” 


New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN IRISH COUSIN. 


World.—“ A clever story brimful of humour.” 


Irish Monthly.—‘ This story is very clever and very well written, with fine bits of description and proof of 
keen observation.” 


With 10 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.—‘‘A perfectly delightful book of Irish stories of the best kind 
There are eleven stories altogether, all good and well calculated to raise a laugh in any sportsman’ 
breast in spite of the weather.” 


The Real Charlotte. The Silver Fox. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION RE-ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. Crown 8yo. 3s. Gd. 


BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


SLIPPER’S ABC OF FOX-HUNTING. 


By E. OF. SOMERVILLE, M.F.H. 
With Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 4to. cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


Standard.—‘ Cannot fail to be cherished by every lover of, fox-hunting.” 
Spcrting Life.—‘‘ The sketches are admirably drawn and brimful of humour.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.¢ 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 
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TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES 4to. (13in. by 12in.), PRICE SIX GUINEAS NET EACH. 


VOL. I. (THE CHEIROPTERA, THE INSECTIVORA, AND THE CARNIVORA, WITH THE SUB-ORDER PINNIPEDIA) 
IS NOW READY. 


It is hoped that Vols. II. and III. will be issued at intervals of eight months each. 


*,* Subscriptions will only be received for the Set of Three Volumes. 


THE MAMMALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


4to. (13in. by 12in.), cloth, gilt edges. 


The First Volume is Illustrated as follows :— 
18 Photogravures by the AUTHOR; 


31 Co:oured Plates by the AUTHOR, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and G. E. LODGE; 
63 Uncoloured Plates by the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 


*.* Only 1,025 Copies Printed for England and America. 


‘‘This very fine volume marks a great advance on any- 
thing yet accomplished in the illustration of the life and 
habits of the British mammalia. Its further distinction 
is the amount of new matter and first-hand observation 

All through the book the combi- 
nation of the good naturalist, careful sportsman, and con- 
summate artis‘ is seen.’’—Country Life. 


“It is not all pure science, there is a deal of knowledge 
in the book also—knowledge of the world, of sport, and 
of country matters generally, which greatly enlivens its 
pages, while detracting no whit from its scientific value. 
The author has some good stories to tell, and tells them 

will undoubtedly take rank henceforth as the 
standard authority on British mammals.” — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


“The publication of the first volume of Mr. J. G. 
Millais’ great work marks an epoch in the literature of 
Bcience. It is the magnum opus of modern natural history, 
pnd, fittingly enough, it is dedicated to the King by special 

ermission. It is a combined triumph of scientific accu- 
acy, actual experience, and of art. In it are compre- 
ended the three main essentials in a work dealing with 
any fauna—first, scientific accuracy of arrangement ; 
econdly, good pictures both in colour and in black and 
white, drawn from life; and thirdly, exact information on 
he distribution and the life history of the various species. 
; Apart from the enthralling interest of the theme, 
nd the brightness of Mr. Millais’ writing, the volume is 
emarkable for its illustrations.”’-—Daily Mail. 


“It has been known for some time past that Mr. J. G. 
fillais was at work on a History of the British and Irish 
fammals, and its publication has been awaited with an 
Interest stimulated by the excellence of previous books on 
ature and sport written and illustrated by him. The 
rst of the three volumes which Mr. Millais has under- 
aken has now been published, and our expectations are 

lly realised in the author-artist’s treatment of his sub- 
pct, aided as he has been by the brush and pencil of 
Ir. Archibald Thorburn and Mr. G. E. Lodge.’ —West- 
instey Gazette. 


Prosfectus, with Plate, sent on application. 


“It is a source of satisfaction to know that there remain 


| discriminating book-buyers who recognize and applaud 


the worth of such handsome volumes as Mr. Millais has 
already produced. To these he has now added another, 


| with the promise of two more tocome..... . Mr. Mil- 
| lais insists on the necessity of good pictures, drawn from 


life, and presents us with them.”—Athencum. 


‘‘As an author of a work like the present, Mr. Millais 
has one incomparable advantage over the great majority 
—if not, indeed, over all—of his fellow-naturalists in this 
country, namely, that he is a great painter 
For many years this splendid work will probably remain 
one of the standard authorities on British mammals, 
and in the matter of illustration it will most likely be 
always without a rival.’’—Nature. 


‘This is unquestionably the most sumptuous work 
concerning the British fauna that has ever been pub- 


| lished. The historian of the British mammalia has but 


limited material at his disposal. Among these historians 


| Mr. Millais will take a leading place, for he has, as far as 


we can see, collated all that there is to be said upon the 
subject. With two more such volumes on his shelves the 
zoologist will have all that can be desired in the way of 
information concerning the mammals of this country, and 
that information, moreover, in a form suitable not only to 
the study but to the drawing-room. The multitude and 
beauty of the plates render this work desirable as a pro- 
duct of art as well as of scientific industry. It certainly 
marks an epoch in the history of British zoology.’’-—Mr. 
Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S., in the Daily Chronicle. 


“This magnificent volume, although only one of three 
that are to complete the addition made to the literature 
of natural history by the whole book which it begins, is 
already remarkable enough to take a place of authority. 

The change in point of view, where all the 
illustrations are so admirable, makes the book all the 
stronger. As for the work’s substantive zoology, this is 
not less remarkable. It sums up the results of a wide 
and profound erudition on the subject, and has at the 
same time a freshness born of first-hand knowledge, 
gained not from books, but from field and flood. Rich 


, in all its departments, it is especially so in those treating 
| of bats, mice, and seals.’’—Scotsman. 


ONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF THE HORSE. 


HINTS ON HORSES. 


How to Judge them, Buy them, Ride them, Drive them, and Depict them. By CAPTAIN C. M. GONNE, R.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Oblong 4to., 5s. net. 


IANTO THE FISHERMAN, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By ALFRED W. REES. With Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Rees has had the fortune of friendship with two such men as are only to be found in the wider spaces; they grow fewer year 
by year; and we would add to our opinion that this is the best book of its sort that we have read, the prophecy that it will remain the 
best. Ianto should be found on the same shelf as Walton and Jefteries."—The Outlook. 


PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 


Some practical hints on increasing and preserving a stock of birds and on bringing them over the guns. Witha 
description of the ‘‘ Euston”’ system. By CHARLES E. A. ALINGTON. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


‘One of the most complete and convincing of treatises on the fascinating subject of Partridge Driving that we have yet met with.”— 
County Gentleman. 


THE CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 


By JOSH BRACE. With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
__“A practical and useful book, embodying the author's experiences of the cultivation of fruit by the orchard-house system.’—Country 


AN INDIAN GARDEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY COOPER EGGAR. With Coloured Frontispiece and Eighteen Illustrations. 
Square Demy 8vo., 5s. net. 


“A delightful book."—The Spectator. 


Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Christmas List may be had post 
free on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


BRIGHT & SON,| PHILATELY. 


Pleasure with Profit. 
Stamp Dealers § Philatelic Publishers. 


Pleasure is usually obtained at cost of pecuniary loss, but in the fascinating pursuit 


of Philately a means is aftorded to smart people of combining pleasure with 
NOW READY. 


allow the huge discounts of 8d. in 1/- for Foreign, and 7d.in 1/- for British 
Colonials, so that only 4d. or 5d, is to be remitted. Stamps are mounted in 


t. A collection of old postage stamps will, if judiciously put together, on 
age 
The 6th Edition “ABC” Catalogue 


r 
realization provide an interest of from 15 to 50 per cent. on the outlay 
according to the judgment and care of the collector. Breaking a fine collection 
Nearly 900 pp., and with about 6,000 Illustra- 
tions, giving all varieties of Watermark, Perforation, 


of over 11, varieties, including first issue English 1d. Black, 2d. 
Blue, and rare Officials, Triangular Capes, Fine Old Pence Ceylon, 
Paper, Type, etc., for Stamps, and full list of Post 
CarpDs, ENVELOPES, WRAPPERS, etc. 


etec., and shall be most happy to forward selections on 5 days’ approval, and I 
Price 2/6: or Post Free, 2/10. 


In response to the wishes of many of our customers, 
we have published in a separate volume ot 
650 pp., the section of the above Catalogue con- 
taining Adhesives only. This contains STAMPS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES in alphabetical order. 


Price 1/6; or Post Free, 1/9. 


This is a marvel of cheapness, and no Collector should be without it. 


BRIGHT’S STAMP MARKET 


For the Purchase and Exchange of CoLtLectors’ Dupti- 
CATES. Write for full particulars. 


SELECTIONS sent on APPROVAL to all parts of the Globe. 
WE ARE THE CHEAPEST DEALERS IN THE WEST END, 
or anywhere else. 


Price List of Sets, Packets, Albums, etc., etc., Post Free on application, 
Interchangeable Albums, from 8d. upwards, 


464, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


neat little books (my name and address does not appear, as they are left blank 
for the benefit of those who get a book on approval at 8d. in 1/- discount, 
and sell to their friends at 6d. in 1/-, and thus making their own collection 
at very little or no cost). A list of special arrivals by the foreign mails is sent free 
Dasiodically on application, and in it from time to time great bargains are offered at 
an extremely low figure, and when cleared out and a new list appears prices are 
considerably raised. In my last list I offered sets of Northern Nigeria Queen for 

/- per set. I am now open to give £3 per set for these identical sets. I 
= at all times prepared to purchase single stamps, lots, or collections to £1,000 

cash. 


J. T. BOLTON, 5, Elmwood Road, CROYDON. 


SOME DESIRABLE STAMPS. 


Cat. price. 
Straits Settlements King’s Head 25¢., 30c., .. oe 
Great Britain 10/- Queen’s Head.. .. 
” ” 1d. Royal Household .. 
2d. Government Parcels King’s Head 
Mexico i peso, 1 
Tasmania 1/- rose and green 


od. blue .. 
GoldiCoast 1d. blue C.C. 
Gambia, 1886, set of 8 mint 
Natal sd. King’s Head .. os 
New Zealand 14d. Colonial print 
+» 9d. purple Colonial print 
+» _2/- blue-green Colonial print 
Ceylon 15c. King’s Head 
Germany 5 marks, 1902 .. ao oe 
Newiundland 3d. green, triangular 
a od. lake, 1861, unused 
” 
{apan, 1872, 10 sen, green 
Victoria 1d., Queen on Throne, unused... 
Cape 1d., three-cornered, De la Rue print 
Many of above are awkward stamps to get. All are grand copies, and ca 
be had on approval, together with selections of fine medium stamps. Our mott 
is: * No fancy prices.” Asa matter of fact, we sell from A to 70 per cen 
below catalogue. Want lists respectfully invited. COLLECTIONS and loo 
A we Ty T. Parcels solicited from the Colonies. Best prices given. 
A. TYRRELL O., 75, LITTLE BRITAIN, E.' 
The Oldest Stamp Shop in the City of London. 
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HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. Th e e 7 A Book FIRST AID in Accidents & Ailments. 


188 Pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated. 


i i i A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS causes the Elliman First 
The Elliman First Aid Book. Aid Book (E.F.A.), animals Bh de to be kept handy for ready reference in 
cases of accidents to and ailments of HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS; such as leg troubles, Rheumatism, Common Cold, 
Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, etc., in Horses; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, and of Birds. May be 
obtained price 1/- post free to all parts of the world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be found upon a label 
affixed to the outside of the back of the wrapper of bottles, 2/-, 3/6 sizes, ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


The Elliman R.E.P. Book. RUBBING EASES PAIN. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS causes the Elliman R.E.P. Book to be kept upon the table for 
ready reference in MASSAGE treatment. Affections arising from taking cold; Rheumatism; Sprains; Common 
Ailments; First Aid in Accidents, and Hygiene of the Athlete, &c. (256 pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated.) May be 
obtained at the RatLway BooxsTAtts of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Price 4/- net ; or upon terms to be found upon a label 
Pope e ghee of the back of cartons containing Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., 

L ENG. 


THE FOOD DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


INVALUABLE 
FOR HORSES. 


MOLASSINE 
MEAL. 


A Staple, Concentrated, Wholesome Food, Appetiser, 
and Digester, Health Protector and Restorer. 


THE PERFECTION of ANIMAL DIET. 


MOLASSINE MEAL. 
The Perfect and Unique Wonderful Food for Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry. 
Destroys Worms, prevents Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cough. 
Grand Pig Food. 


Gentlemen who sign M.R.C.V.S. recommend 


Preserves, Nourishes, and Restores the Hair MOLASSINE MEAL. 
more Effectually than any other preparation. It keeps Horses in perfect Health, free from Worms, always 
Fit and above their work. 
Sizes—3/ 6, 7/ at 1 0; 6. The experience of owners of Hunters, Hacks, Harness Horses, 


and others fully confirms the ‘* Vets.” 


j MOLASSINE MEAL has proved itself invaluable for Poultry 
and Game of all kinds and ages, a wonderful egg producer, and 


a sure home keeper for Pheasants. 


FOR THE TEETH. For Delivered Prices apply to 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweztens the Breath. THE MOLASSINE Cco., LTD., 


2/9 per Box. 36, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Sold by Stoves, Chemists, and Rowvanv’s, 67, Hatton or Corn Dealers in all Parts of the United Kingdom. 


GARDEN, LONDON. 


ANIMALS 
| | 

| ROWLAND 
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ELD PARK COLLEGE, 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, 
FAREHAM, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE specially equipped for preparing the Sons of Gentleme 
for the Profession of an Engineer, 


MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, and MINING. 


SUCCESSES AT COOPERS HILL EXAMINATION, August 1904 


All the Boys sent up from Seafield Park College were successful—taking the 
7th 19th, 26th and 29th places. 


Students on leaving Seafield go into works either direct or through the Universities, or to one of the Technica 
Colleges. 


The pupils (ages 14-18) are arranged according to their proficiency in small classes, thereby receiving what i 
practically individual attention. 


The College possesses a very complete plant for the purposes of practical and theoretical instruction, consisting d 
workshops, forge, dynamo-room, testing machine, drawing office, three fitted laboratories (chemical and electrical). 


The College is lighted throughout by electricity generated by its own plant. Seafield stands in its own park q 
80 acres, with accommodation for all games, and boating and bathing are excellent and safe. 


All communications should be addressed to the 


Principal—H. M. MANSEL-JONES, B.A. Lond. (Hon.), 


Ex-Scholar and Exhibitioner, Westminster, &c. 
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HUNTERS INSURED 
AGAINST DEATH 
OR DISABLEMENT 


BY THE 
IMPERIAL ACCIDENT, LIVE STOCK AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Established 1873. 


Head Offices:—17, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Carriage, Saddle, Farm, Trade sites and Stallions 
Insured against Death from Accident or Disease. 


Mares insured for Foaling and loss of Foals. 


Farmers and hcsiiiiiaenen Liability for 
Accidents to Labourers Insured. 


Claims Paid, #®300,000. 


Hunters’ Prospectus and full particulars Post Free on Application. 


B. S. ESSEX, Manager. 


Agents required. 


WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


The Finest Residential Building in London. 


FURNISHED & 


FLAT UNFURNISHED 


Most Central and Charming situation, 
overlooking THAMES and GARDENS. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE AND MODERATE TARIFF. 


All Domestic Service provided. 


Nos. 194 VICTORIA, F. M. HORNSBY, 


lephi 
Telep! ones—{ General Manager 


5505 GERRARD, 


MOTOR SHEDS 


Thoroughly well- 
made in every 
detail. Portable and 
easily erected. Full 
Instructions sent. 
Lined inside with 
Impervious Felt. All 
material of the best 
quality. 

Carriage Paid. 
£510 0 


IS 


7 feet x 6 feet 

1o feet x 8 feet 

12 feet x 10 feet 

16 feet x feet... 

18 feet x 12 feet - ... 
ALL SIZES MADE. 


SANATORIUMS 


‘FOR THE OUTDOOR 
TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION. 
Sent out in sections to bolt 
together. Lined inside with 
matched boarding, outside with 
rebated weather boarding, and in 
between with Impervious Felt. 8 
Paid. 
7 feet x 6 feet . £611 0 
8 feet x 6 feet 7130 
8 feet x 8 feet 919 
10 feet x 8 feet 12 0 Oo 
Revolving Gear and Foundation Frame, ‘£3 10 0 
Please send for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Stabling, Studios, Glass Houses, Pavilions, 
Work Sheds, Poultry Houses, &c. 


ARTHUR RAYNER, Specialist, 
CHICHESTER. 


Works open from g till 5.30 daily. Saturday till 1. 


v 


vy? 


J 


Cartridge 


FORMED IN ONE SOLID 
PIECE. 


F. JOYCE & Co., Ltd. 


7, Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


— | 
| 
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QUEEN'S HOTEL, 
FARNBOROUGH, 


Has been reopened under the former 
Management, with all Up-to-date 
Requirements. 

The Hotel has been installed throughout with Electric Light, 
and has been fitted with the most improved Sanitary Arrange- 
ments. Attached is a large, airy Livery Yard; accommodation 
for Motor Cars and Bicycles, which can be recharged with 


electricity on the premises. Opposite Hotel is Queen's Parade, 
Aldershot, Military Polo Ground, and Golf Links. 


For further particulars apply to Manager. 


“The Philatelist,” 1867-1876. 


Illustrated Magazine for Stamp Collectors. 
By STAFFORD SMITH & CO. 


We can supply the complete volumes of several years and some 
incomplete volumes of the other years in the original unbound 
monthly parts. 

This affords an opportunity for those interested in old philatelic 


BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which sould not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 


medical authorities. 
Stee 4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
F ee By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
H What 2 Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
~ What a Young Man 
j Ought to Know. 
* What o Young Husband 
: Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
| By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs. Emma F.A.Drake,M.D. 
_ What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know. 
| What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
| Ought to Know. 
_ What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 


literature to obtain a very scarce publication. Write for full 
cauticahers. Z 45 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 
Send for 36-page Stamp and gel enc post free, con- 3 NEW BOOKS. 
taining a list of nearly 600 Cheap Sets of Stamps, and particulars : 
*“*Manhood's Morning’? (Conwell). A book of high 
of Permanent Postage Album. ideals for young men. 
New Perforated Stamp Hinge (Registered). Samples free. “Faces Towards the Light," devotional (Stall). A 
Box of 1,0co, post free, 1s. 7d. lendid book for spiritual quick: 


STAFFORD SMITH & CO.., 


“ Maternity '’ (Drake), 2s, net. 


Vir Publishing Co. 7 


Foreign Stamp Dealers, BRIGHTON. woman 


CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL 
For DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
VICTORIA PARK, E. 


(VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL.) 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Treasurer—SIR EDWARD SASSOON, Bart., M.P. 
Chairman of Committee of Managementt—ALDERMAN SIR GEORGE WYATT TRUSCOTT. 


It is estimated that 40,000 people die of Gonsumption each year in Great Britain and Ireland alone. 


This Hospital contains 164 Beds, and is the East End Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Heart and Chest. 1,259 In-patients relieved last year. 63,079 Attendances in the Out-patients Department 
during same period. Large numbers of distressing cases anxiously await admission. 2OO more could be admitted 
annually if sufficient funds were available Facilities for Open Air Treatment are now provided. 


£1,000 endows a Bed with “In Memoriam” Tablet. £500 endows a Cot with ‘In Memoriam” Tablet 
Legacies are greatly needed. 


PROMPT AND IMMEDIATE HELP IS URGENTLY REQUIRED 


to carry on this great and ever increasing work. 


Funds are also most urgently needed to Equip and Furnish the New Nurses’ Home 
(1,000) and to wipe off all structural liabilities in connection therewith (3,500). 


Annual Subscriptions to the amount of £1,700 would re-open the 24 Beds now closed for want of 


funds. 
WHO WILL HELP TO RE-OPEN SOME OF THESE CLOSED BEDS? 
Secretary: H. DUDLEY RYDER. 
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BOULTON PAUL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NORWICH. 


NO. 741, RANGE CF LOOSE BOXES (TENANT'S FIXTURE). 


Registered Copyright 


COACH-HOUSES, HARNESS-ROOMS, 


GROOMS’ MESSROOMS, 
WASHING SHELTERS, &c. 


Our original designs, STRONG, WELL VENTILATED, 
COMFORTABLE, made of well-seasoned timber, and must 


not be compared with infer.or imitations. 


' LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF REQUISITES FOR THE 
STABLE, KENNEL, POULTRY-YARD, PARK, ESTATE, GARDEN, &c., 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Its odour is as bad as ever it was. 


Rabbits can’t stand it at any 
price! 
As a means of making them lie out for shooting 


GILBERTSON @ PAGE’S 
RENARDINE is unapproachable. 


Let us send you a pamphlet about RENARDINE, containing 
Testimonials and directions for use; or better still, one 
tin as a trial. Price 3/- per quart. Carriage paid per 
passenger train. 

Address, Dept. B, 


GILBERTSON & PAGE, Ltd., Hertford, Herts. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PORTABLE 


CONSTRUCTED OF 
WOOD, IRON, WIRE-WOVE 
ONCRETE BLOCKS, TILES o THATCH 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
HE WIRE-WOVE ROOFING CO., 
108, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


“INTEREST YOUR SON IN 
ENGINEERING.” 


Chere is a 

Fascination 

about a Mini e L tive that 

will actually work when steain is up, run on 

rails, over bridges and through tunnels, and 

pull a load of miniature coaches, wagons 

in a realistic manner. We have made the 

production of these Locomotives and Rail- 

way Accessories our special study, and are 

able to offer the benefit of our experience to 

those interested, thus making it possible for an 

intelligent lad to run the Locomotive in the Hall 

or Dining Room, or lay a Model Railway around 

the garden. This is the fascination that is as instructive as it 1s 

interesting, and at the same time the knowledge of Engineering 
gained is of inestimable value. 


Send at once for 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
MODEL ENGINEERING REQUISITES, 
over 250 pages. complete in the 
W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & Co., 
NORTHAMPTON. 


“A PASTIME TO-DAY—A BUSINESS TO-MORROW.” 
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Plated Goods and Cutlery at - - - - 


SILVER PL ATE, 


YO U WW A N T ELECTRO PLATE 
SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


IT WILL PAY 


Full size, Finest Quality Table Cutlery, with Hall-marked Silver Mounts. Table Knives, 15/-; Band 
Cheese Knives, 14/- per doz.; Carvers, 7/- per pair. end for 


500 Sterling Silver Ar- 


viette Rings, Salt Cel- 
lars, Jam Spoons, But- 


ter Knives, Pickle 
Forks, Match Boxes, 
Pepper Dredgers. Sam- 
ples free on approval. 


than write to The Sheffield Manufacturing Silversmiths’ SCARBOROUGH, 
for their beauti.ully-illustrated 20th Annual Sale List “ S ” (sent free). 
YOU, as they allow a discount of 5/- in the £1 off Silver Goods, and supply 


HALF PRICE. 


on approval. 


Finest and Whitest Nickel Silver, 

wear white throughout. Table Spoons 

and Forks, 15/-; reduced to 1/6. 

Dessert Spoons and Forks, 10/-; re- 

duced to 5/-. Tea Spoons, 5/-; re~ 
duced to 2/6. 


THERE IS NO RISK. EVERY 
Full-size Strong Sterling ARTICLE IS SENT CARRIAGE 


Silver. PAID ON APPROVAL. 
Reduced to 14/- 


NOTE THE ADDRESS—THE 


Dessert Spoons or Forks, 36/-; reduced to 18/-. 


Triple Plate. 


Spoons and == 
Forks, At Qual- ==> 
ity, Triple Plate = 
on Nickel Silver. 
Table Spoons or 
Forks, 42/-; re- 
duced to 2i/-. 
Tea Spoons, 18/-; reduced to 9/- 


Al Reduced to 


ull-size), 10/-; 


all-marked Silver-backed 


air Brush 
match, 30/-; reduced to 15/9 yy 
NS 


reduced to 6/6. Mirror to ; 


H 
H 


SHEFFIELD MANFG. SILVERSMITHS' ASSOCIATION, SCARBOROUGH 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 


Chimney- Circular. 
sweeping and 

Drain-clearing Ma- 

chines. Specially de- 

signed for Private Houses, 

Country Mansions, Hotels, 

Farms, etc. They are always 

useful, and last a lifetime. 


W. & G. ASHFORD, 
9, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


“SHAPE” YOUR BOOTS! 


and preserve their new and stylish 


appearance. 
on the 


“Combine Boot Tree 
and Stretcher, 


and they won't “curl.” EASE the pinch of tight 
Boots by screwing to desired limit — easiest Boot 
Tree to use in the world! For Walking, Shooting, 
and Golf Boots. All Bootmakers or Post Free, 
3/6 per pair. 

Send size of Boot and shape of Toe. 


“COMBINE,” 1, Marlbro’ Street, Accrington. 


DRY your wet Boots 


SHINE YOUR BOOTS, SIR! 
But Use a 


BOOT HOLDER 


If you want the Operation done Cleanly 
and Successfully. 


Adjustable 
to any size 
boct or shoe. 


Attached anywhere. 
Leaves the hands free. Keeps them clean. 
com Finished in Oxydised Copper. 
56" Send a postcard for fuller 
post free. 


WAKEMAN, 
156, Great Charles St., Birmingham. 


Detached instantly. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


PORTOFINO, 
The Queen of the Mediterranean. 


GRAND HOTEL SPLENDID. 


Most Ideal for a Winter Resort. 
Open from Ist October till May 


ALL MODERN COMFORTS. 
All Rooms due South, facing the Bay, with 60,000 square 
métres of Park, Garden, and Forest. Twenty-five 
minutes from Railway Station, SANTA MARGHERITA 
(EASTERN RIVIERA). 


Telegraphic Address: “Splendid, Portofino.” 


Proprietor: R. VALENTINI. 
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WORCESTER. 


Acres of Saleable 
The best _procurable, 
Lists Free. 


ROSES 


Hundreds of Thousands. 
Bushes in variety. Pack- 
ing and Carriage Free, 
for cash with order 8/- 
per doz. 60/- per 100. 


All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward, 


ROSES IN POTS. 


Ornamental Trees (91 
Acres.) A superb col- 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants, Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of Nursery Stock (over 200 pages), with 300 Illustrations, etc., 
and full of valuable in ormation, free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
Please mention this paper. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., WORCESTER. 


ADDLE ¢ 
SOAP 


Useo rme RovaL STABLES, BY 
Hunting 


“You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & Haymarket. london. your groom 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection, the harness will always look ria, reb.8,1890 


TURNER. & SONS. LTD. 


BRECKNELL. HAYMAHKET. LONDON. 


(TO HER MAJESTY), 


KEATING’S 
LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUGH. 


e gives relief. An increasing sale 
pl 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in Tins 134d. each. 


Will readers kindly mention 
“THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE” 


when writing to Advertisers? 


The Fifth (1905) Edition of the 


Universal Standard 
Gatalogue 


OF THE 
if POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE WORLD. 


422 pages, 2,900 Illustrations, 19,242 different Stamps, 
listed, described, and priced. 


Price 1/6, Post Free. 
Or Interleaved and Bound in Cloth Gilt, 
3/6, Post Free. 


GE STAMP ALBUM. 


a 


Now Ready. 


Arranged and illustrated on a novel principle, every space numt P 
with above-named catalogue. Quite New and Up-to-date. 


Full Particulars, Prices, and Specimen Page Free on Application. 


New 68-page price list of nearly 2,000 different sets and packets of stamps sent on 
receipt of penny stamp for postage. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., Ipswich. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. TELEPHONE 368. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 14/6 8/3 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine 
usually sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On 
comparison it will be found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number of customers 17 6 9/9 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid toany Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
Liverpool: 37,North John St. Manchester ; 26, Market St. 


“SPECIAL” 


SRECK 
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PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


O U Unequalled for Purity 
ee N E and Natural Alkalinity, 
and delicious with 
Wine or Spirit. 
F A Re L E Price 3/6 Pints; 4/6 Quarts. 
— Perdoz — 
R. MILLS & VW AT RS 
BOURNE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


West End Agents: D. WHEATLEY @ SONS, 24, South Audley Street, W. 


The Natural Water, in Pints and Quarts, for the use of Familles as a Table Water, direct from the Spring—without 
exposure to the air—supplied in 6-dozen cases, carriage paid. 


“The Housing of the Car.”|||PQORTABLE BUILDINGS 


MOTOR CAR & BICYCLE HOUSE 
AND PORTABLE & Bie of Every Description. ‘ HARRISON SMITH & CO., 
Minimum Prices. VAUXHALL WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
Maximum Quality. 

BUILT IN 

SECTIONS. 
Tenant’s Fixtures. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 


Send for Ill Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, including unsolicited 
Testimonials and Pres n Artistic Wood Structures, with Iron, Tile, or Thatch Roofs. 


A. ROSSI, Britannia Rd., Fulham, London, Catalogue 


PORTABLE STABLE COACH HOUSE | PATENT CONTINUOUS IRON AND WIRE 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
Best 
: Materials and 
A Workmanship. 


7, MARK LANE. 
MANCHESTER: 
72, MARKET ST. 


Prices and Best and Strongest in the 
Market. 


Send nen You can quickly and easily repair and strengthen your 
Testimonials, | old wire fences by using Moncaster’s Patent Fencing 


oy Standards. Best Black Varnish. 


Houses, &c. 


ao. HOBSON & co., Timber Merchants, For Prices and Particulars apply 
Importers and Manufacturers, BEDFORD. R. Ss. MONCASTER, 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. | Esra. 60 YEARS. 9, Walker Street, HULL 


AFTER HUNTING, 


To avoid the ill effects arising from chill, etc., 
and so inducing RHEUMATISM, 


AKE «2 HOT BATH prepared from 


The medically recognised remedy for a// Muscular Affections. 


Full details from the Sole Proprietors, WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd., 44, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use Jess quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


WM. GLOVER & SONS wu. 


Eagle Works, 
WARWICK. 


Luggage, Station, and 


Shooting Carts 
A SPECIALITY. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


JAMAICA 
SCOTCH WHISKY “The New Riviera.”’ 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


AMAICA has a perfect climate, and tourists and 
FINEST VERY OLD invalids can exchange the inclemency of the 


English winter for the blue skies, gentle breezes, and 


SCOTCH ‘WHISKY. warm, dry climate of the Island. Jamaica possesses 


great natural beauty and many historical relics. Polo 
playing, golf, tennis, riding, and driving are all 
2 specially provided for, and there is shooting 
GC and fishing. The large modern hotels—‘ Constant 
oe Spring” and ‘‘ Myrtle Bank ’’—provide splendid ac- 
No ree? a _— the bottle has capsule bearing commodation at reasonable rates. Sailings from 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the Bristol by the fine new steamers of the Imperial 
bel wh ' 

ee eee Direct West India Mail Service. Magnificent pas- 

N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥%6 of a gallon. P 
senger accommodation ; moderate fares. Sea passage 

Reduced Facsimile of Label. about 12 days. 

Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies ; 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many ae P 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving Ee 
peed, It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical Write for Illustrated Folder, 
nstitutions, 


The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and ELDER. DEMPSTER & Cco., 


buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 


Autograph Signature, ‘“‘ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom. 6, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 4, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON E.C.; 


81, Quee me Street, GLASGOW. BALDWIN STREET, BRISTOL. 
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MUSG RAW E’sS 


NEW PATENT 


“ULSTER” STOVES. 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE HEATERS. HANDSOME IN DESIGN. 
NO OVERHEATING. 
WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RELIGHTING. 
FREE FROM OUST AND ALL UNPLEASANT SMELL. 
EASILY FIXED, EASILY MANAGED. DELIVERED FREE. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


11 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., o- 97; ing: Bond Street, LONDON. 


40, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 67, Hope St., GLASGOW. 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. St. Ann’s Ironworks, BELFAST. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 
As an advertisement, for a short 10 / 6 66 Sane 99 Pen for 2 /6 


time only, we are giving away the 


A Great Improvement upon all other Fountain Pens. Latest Improved Twin Feed. 


Unequalied for its Beauty— Smoothness in Writing— Regular Feeding in ink—Easy to Fill— 
Easy to Handlie—Easy to Write. 


Sample Pens, 2/6; Usual Retail Price, 10/6 
The 21/- Pen, Handsome Gold Mounted, for 5/- 
Makers: E. NEWTON & CO., 63, Aldermanbury, LONDON, E.C. 


MOTOR TYRE REPAIRS 


by experienced workmen. Best rubber only used; the best work is the cheapest. All work guaranteed. We 
re-vulcanise and repair, RE-BUILDING AND MAKING EQUAL TO NEW at lowest charges, old and worn covers 
of any make car and cycle. We also supply any make of newly re-vulcanised and re-rubbered covers of all 
kinds and sizes. State wants. Estimate forwarded free for repairs on receipt of covers, All repairs returned 
promptly. Tyres re-built from 15/- each ; satisfaction guaranteed. Tubes vulcanised. Second-hand tyres bought 
and allowed for; all goods on approval. All makes of new tyres, solid and pneumatic, supplied at lowest prices. 


Send to 


A. KORN & CO., Motor Tyre Experts, 


Ia, SOTHEBY ROAD, HIGHBURY, LONDON, N. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Black Handle -- 5/6 | Kropp Duplex Strop... 
Ivory Handle -- 7/G | Kropp Strop Paste 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Case 21/= | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving 5/6, 7/6,& 10/6 


WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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HOLLAND’S 
NEW PATENT ‘A.B.’ ROYAL EJECTOR GUN. 


(BEST QUALITY ONLY.) 


“We do not see how it is possible to further reduce the number 

of parts, or simplify the form of mechanism.” 
See Field Notice, March 3, 1£94. 

“One of the best—and certainly one of the safest—~Hammerless 
Actions I am acquainted with is Mr. Holland’s, of 98, New Bond 
Street,who, by the way, can build and fit a gun as well as any maker 
can, and second to none.”—Sir R. PAyNE-GALLWEY, Bart., ‘‘ Letters 
to Young Shooters,” Field, April 19, 1890. 

Field, Feb. 3, 1893.—‘“I can honestly say that my shooting average 
improved very considerably. The 
Purple Heather. 


t of the stocks is perfect."— | 


This is the ONLY ejector which consists 
of but two pieces and has no connecting rod 


between the lock and ejecting mechanism. 


Capt. R. S. writes :--‘ 1 am very pleased with the guns; and there 
was no hitch of any sort during the season.” 


E. C. writes:—‘‘I have been very pleased with the guns; they 
shoot beautifully, and are the pleasantcst guns to handle and shoot 
with I have ever tried or used.” 


C. G. E. writes:—‘‘I am perfectly satisfied in every way with the 
Ejector Gun you have built for me; I have used it constantly, and 
done some heavy firing with it. ‘he ejector and locks work without 
a fault, and its killing powers are wonderful. It has all the qualities 
| you claim for your guns.” 


Factory :Harrow Road, 


Ww. 


“This is the most perfect and complete gun factory we have yet seen in London.”"—Field, May 27, 1893. 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND, Ltd., 


** Field” Rifle Trials, 


Winners of all the 


98, New Bond Street, London. 


Not Acetylene. 


moke. 


Every Householder his own Gas Company. 


I, 
MAKE YOUR OWN GAS. 


the cost of Coal Gas. 
No Smell. 


LIGHTING, COOKING, AND HEATING. 
COSTS ONE PENNY PER HOUR for 20 Lights of 0 Candle-power each. 
Installations—Plants made in Polished Copper: 
40 Lights (2,000 to 2,500 candle-power', £50. 
80 Lights (5,coo to 6,000 candle-power), £72 10s. Space occupied, 4{t. 6in. by 3ft. 6in. 


Every Plant is guaranteed for a period of Twelve Months. 
For Country and Town Houses, Shooting Boxes, Churches, Halls, Factories, Country Stations, Villages,&c. 


THE ECONOMIC SAFETY GAS CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, LONDOW, E.C. 


Telephone No.—16_ 


OOO Candle-Power per Hour for ONE PENNY. 


No 
Non-poisonous. 


Automatic in working. Self-contained. Hygienic. 
No skilled attention required. Non-explosive. 


MORE Light for LESS Money. 


Space occupied, 3ft. 6in. by 2ft. gin. 


The existing Gas Pipes and Fittings can be used. 


3 LONDON WALL, Showroom—43, MINCING LANE, FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF STABLE. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Loo. 


Dawson’s Patent Ball Bearing Tyer, 


which has less friction than any other made, and consequently is easier 


PLANS, ESTIMATES, & CATALOGUES free upon application to them at 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 


16, Great George Street, Westminster, 
Buildings, Deansgate, Manchester; 50a, Lord Street, Liverpool; or 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


AND SOLE MAKERS OF 
for the horse. 


or to their branch establishments— 
London, S.W.; Grosvenor 


Moorhead, Sheffield. 
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IS WHAT MANY SPORTSMEN SEEK, 
Tm _AND SEEK IN VAIN. 


ARE CLEAN 
Reliable in . . 
Mechanism . . 
Have Perfect Balance . 


And Perfect Fit. . . 
Prices: 15 Guineas to 60 Guineas. 


Catalogue on Application. 


98 BUCHANAN ST, 
GLASGOW,. . 
Established 1855. . . 
Works: 64 Osborne St. 
Private Fitting Range, . 
LETHAMHILL 
Telograms—‘‘ HORTON, GLASGOW.” 


Telephone 4296 
National 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM 


IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


From long movable Pens ; 
Chinese Blacknecked and Pure and 
Crossed Versicolours. 
85°, to 959% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 


For Prices, Illustrated account of this Farm from 
“Country Life,” etc., apply 


R. EDEN RICHARDSON, «as above. 


Telegrams: RICHARDSON, OWSLEBURY.” 


Herbert Page, Hertford, 
Herts, will be pleased to 
book orders for Hun- 
garian Partridges, in 
pairs, on the Lowest 
Terms consistent with 
the supply of Live, 
Healthy Birds. 


Write for Pamphlets con- 
taining the most up-to- 
date information con- 
cerning these birds and 
best method of treatment, 
post free of 
HERBERT PAGE, 
HERTFORD, HERTS, 


POLO! POLO!! 


Eroom’s Polo Sticks 
and Balls 


are known all over India, South 
Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
tries where the game is played. Our 
Sticks are used by all crack players. 
Prices moderate. 
Good termsto Buyers. 


EROOM & Co., 


Polo Specialists, 


CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


EROOM&CO., 
POLO STICK 
MAKERS 
CALCUTTA. 


SMOKELESS «DIAMOND 


Marvellously 
Quick. 


Write for 
Samples & Pamphlets to 
CURTIS’S & HARVEY, LTD., 
3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Sop By ALL LEADING GUNMAKERS. 


TO CYCLISTS: 

fitted to your Bicycle a | 

World’s Records have been made | 
on bicycle fitted : 


Be Up-to-date by having 
with this Hub. 


Descriptive 
Booklet post free. 
Desk F.X. | 


EADIE MANU- 
FACTURING GCO., Ltd., 
Redditch. 


Sixth Annual Distribution of 


500 
40-EGG INCUBATORS. 


Lady and Gentleman Amateurs are now greatly in- 
creasing their incomes by Poultry Breeding, without 
previous knowledge or interfering with ordinary duties. 
Penny eggs can be converted into shilling chickens or 
ducklings, and the profit immediately realised. We 
have sold 12,000 incubators through recommendation 
by our system of free distribution. Weare now about 
to distribute 500 for next season. Send one penny 
stamp for Free Gift Form to 


NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE, 
71, Albion Grove, Stoke Newington, LONDON, N. 
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KYNOCH Cartridges. 


CasH Prices 
PER 100: 


“Opex” 11/6 


“Kynoid” a / 6 


The “Opex” is the only absolutely Water- 
proof Cartridge that fits an ordinary game gun. 
It is also the only Cartridge which ejects perfectly 
under all conditions of weather. Kynoch Limited 
recommend this Cartridge before all others. 


The “Kynoid " is a Waterproof-paper 


Cartridge of first-class quality. 


The “Bonax” is the cheapest reliable 
Cartridge sold in the United Kingdom. The 
powder and shot, loading machinery and inspection 
are the same as employed in the manufacture 
of ‘*Opex” and Kynoid.” 


” 2499 
The “Opex” and “Kynoid” are 
loaded : 

A.—With Kynoch standard load 1,';0z. of shot and 
Kynoch Smokeless Powder. 


B.—With Kynoch 1 oz. charge, specially introduced 
for driven birds, This load with No. 6 or 7 shot is very 
deadly, and has the advantage of being more free from 
blow-back and recoil than any on the market, 


to 9 is loaded with standard charge 
The Bonax of 1,1,02. only. 


“Bonax” 7 


From Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers only. 


ORIGINAL 


BATH CHAIRS. 


W. MONK & CO. 
for HIGHEST CLASS. 


In numerous Patierns, with ov without Shafts for Animal. 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. Lists Free. 


Makers to ther late Majesty the Queen. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


W. MONK & CO., The Original Bath Chair Factory, BATH. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


LANCASTER 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.1.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 
lication for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle 
atalogue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


invites a 


HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 
Either Single or Double Trigger. 


HIGH VELOCITY “CORDITE” RIFLES 
+256, *303, °370, & *450 Bore. 
**ROSS’’? STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 
LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 
Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 
Willesden Junction. 


151, Néw Bond Street, W., in 1826, has now been transferred to 
larger and more convenient Premises at— 


11, Panton St., Haymarket, Leadon, s.W. 


BONA, 
7/- | 
| 
| 
Gy 
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Me NESS 


ov rma tars’) 


Its CAUSE, DETECTION, and REMEDY. 


With numerous diagrammatic and other illustrations. and opinion 
of Dr. Vicchi, Veterinary Surgeon to H.M. the King of Italy, leading 
trainers, &c. 


Price Gd. Post Free 7 Ac 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. W. S. STEVENS (Dept. B.), ST. GEORGE’S MANSIONS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S ~ | 
New Post Card Camera 


For DAYLIGHT LOADING, ROLL FILM, OR PLATES. 


Takes a charming-sized Picture (5$” x 33”), specially suitable for Re= 
production as Picture Post Cards. The Panel and Lens can be 
removed, and a separate one fitted with pair of Lenses for Stereoscopic 


work if required. 
Price, £5 5 0. 


STEREOSCOPIC LENSES AND PANEL EXTRA. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, Free on Application from 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET; W. 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Woodhouse’s 
Marsala. 


OF GREAT AGE AND ABSOLUTE PURITY. SPIRIT. 


See Lord Nelson's opinion in 1800 Prices, Particulars, and List of Agents in England, 
when ordering 500 pipes for the Ireland, Scotland, post free on application to the 
Fleet Sele 


“NELSON, DESPATCHES AND LETTERS,” The Gas Lighting Improvement Co., Ltd., 


I8, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
By Sir Nicuoras 


IV. Ina letter to Vice-Admiral Lord 
Keith, after referring to his purchase of 
500 pipes, Lord Nelson continues: 
“«. . . I don’t think it a bad bargain. 
The wine is so good that any gentle- 
man’s table might receive it. . .” 
PaLeRmo, 20 March, 1800. 


Bronte Marsala, @ 31/- per doz. 


(ALSO_IN WOOD.) 
Sample Quarter Bottle supplied on receipt of 4/- 


'Schaible, UIm: Donau Win, 


| 
Partridges (Hungarian). , ral 


Several thousand pairs, 
strong and wild-caught, 
October—April. 

CAPERCAILZIES, BLACKGAME.DARK 
NECKED PHEASANTS, ROEDEER. 

Arrivalsalive guaranteed; references 

in all parts of the United Kingdom- 
Over 25 years direet importer. 

P| Early inquiries solicited, Letters aid. 


SUPPLIED BY 


WM. SYKES & GO., 
2, Fowkes Buildings, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


"Sa 


ta Schable Ulm Donau' 
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Che Badminton Magazine | 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 114. JANUARY 1905 


COLOURED PLATE—“THE CHESHIRE HUNT.” 2y J. FERNELEY. 


CONTENTS. 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: VI.—THE SPANISH RIDING SCHOOL IN VIENNA AND 
THE LIPPIZZA STUD By the BARONESS FRANCKENSTEIN 1 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Il. THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: I.—FOX-HUNTING 
By MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 15 


1V. ADVENTURES IN THE HIGH ALPS By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 28 
ILLUSTRATED. 


By the EDITOR and Others 


. THE STATE OF THE TURF .. , 
VI. THE LOST ART OF KICKING By MAJOR PHILIP TREVOR 50 
Vil. AFTER WAPITI By C. V. A. PEEL 58 


ILLUSTRATED. 


By LADY MABEL HOWARD 71 


Vill. THE STORY OF A HORSE .. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


IX. A COVERT CRIME... oe oe oe .. By the BARONESS MAX VON BOESELAGER 77 
X. PLACING ee ee ee ee ee ee By ALFRED E.T. WATSON’ 82 


XI. TWO DAYS’ PIKE-FISHING - By DOROTHY HAMILTON DEAN 87 


ILLUSTRATED. 
XII. SPORT IN DAYS OF YORE .. By WYBERT REEVE 
ILLUSTRATED. 


XV. A PRIZE COMPETITION .. 
THE NOVEMBER AWARD. ILLusTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 


to offer, before sending the MS. 
A_ stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 


acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself vesponsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London, W.C. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 
Entered as Seconi-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


[Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, Employers’ Liability, 
Fidelity Guarantees. 
SPECIAL TERMS granted to Annuitants when health is impaired. 


TRUSTEES and EXECUTORS. 
The Corporation, being empowered by Act of Parliament, is prepared to undertake the following offices :— 
Executor of Wills. Trustee under Wills. Trustee under Settlements. | Trustee for Charitable and other Institutions. 


The great reputation enjoyed by the Corporation for nearly 200 years leads the Directors to think that public confidence will be extended 
to this new departure. 


FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED £5,000,000. UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Club Houses. 


Stables & Coach- 
houses. 


ork 
« 


THE BROADWAY, WALHAM GREEN, LONDON, S.Ww. 


IRON AND WIRE af 3 


FENCING, 


GATES, &c, 


WOLVERHAMES” 


LAWN 
— TENNIS 


The India ‘Robber Gutta —— and 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERTOWN” 


DYNAMOS, MOTORS, SWITCH-BOARDS, CABLES, &c. 
Wires. Batteries. Insulators. Carbons. Telegraph Instruments. Torpedo Apparatus. 


INDIA RUBBER: hoses, Drivi ing Bands, Steam Packing, Sheet, Valves, Washers, Buffers, Tubing, Solid Cord, Sptings, Shoe 
Soles, Mats, Brake Blocks, Wheel Tyres for Cabs, Carriages, Cycles, &c.; Roller Covering, Football Bladders, Lawn Tennis 
Balls, Moulded Goods to any pattern. Silvertown “ Beaded Edge” and “ Wired-on ” Cycle Tyres. 


Waterproof Garments and Fabrics. 


EBONITE: screw Stoppers, Sheet, Tubing, Rod, Pumps, Battery Cells, Insulators, Photographic and Surgical Appliances, 
Specialities for Chemical Works. 


GUTTA PERCHA: Golf Balls, Tubing, Belting, Buckets, Bosses for Flax Spinning, Sheet and Tissue. 


BRANCHES: 


HOME— | ABROAD— 
BELFAST: 33, High Street. BRISBANE: Edward Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 15, Maftineau Street. BUENOS AYRES: Calle Reconquista, 140 and 142. 
BRADFORD: 1, Tanfield Buildings, Hustlergate. BULAWAYO (RHODESIA): Willoughby Buildings. 
BRISTOL: 28, Clare Street. CALCUTTA: 1-1, Fairlie Place. 
CARDIFF: Pierhead Chambers, Bute Docks. CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.): 234, Cashel Street. 
DUBLIN: 15, St. Andrew Street. DURBAN (NATAL): 213, West Street. 
GLASGOW : 8, Buchanan Street. MELBOURNE: 274, Flinders Street 
LIVERPOOL: 54, Castle Street. PERTH (W.A.): 131, Queen’s Buildings, William Street, 
MANCHESTER: 9, Sussex Street (City). SYDNEY: 279, George Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 59, Westgate Road. . 
PORTSMOUTH: 49, High Street. FRANCE: Offices—g7, Boulevard Sebastopol, PARIS. 
SHEFFIELD: 28, Angel Street. Works—PERSAN (Seine-et-Oise). 


Works: SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E. 


Head Offices and Warehouses: 100-106, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Offices SILVERGRAY, LONDON.” 
Telegraphic Addresses) works:—‘GRAYSILYER, LONDON.” 
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BURBERRY HUNT KIT 


Supplies the 
hunting man with 
a “turn out” unsur- 
passed for excellence 
of material, fit, and 
finish. The work- 
men employed are 
the best that can 
be procured. The 
materials are 
selected from the 
choicest of the 
world’s productions, 
with the advantage 
of being Burberry- 
proof, which not 
only gives security 
in heavy rain, but 
prevents the worn 
look common to 
damp-affected 
garments. 


~ Burberry EQUI-PEDE. 


“Is by far the best riding coat we 
have seen.”"—The Field, 


Hunt Frocks. 


Pink, Grey, and Black 
Meltons and Serges — Bur- 
berry-proof—keep out a day’s 
rain, do not lose colour, but 
maintain their brightness 
after long use. 


Hunt Breeches. 


Gabardines, Saddle Tweeds, 

and Riding Cords—Burberry- 

proof—never shrink, but fit 

accurately from first to last, 

keeping the first-class breeches 

form so desirable for comfort 
in the saddle. 


e 

Riding Lounge. 
Made with sufficient length, 
so that it cannot ride under. 
An excellent coat for hacking 
and wear in the park. Made 
from Saddle Tweeds in New 

Suiting Designs or from 

Cheviots. 


Write fer your copy of Interim 
Hunt List. 


Se 


The Burberry 
EQUI-PEDE 


is a smart fitting 
coat for walking, 
which, by a simple 
arrangement, can be 
instantly converted 
(for riding) into a 
garment with very 
full skirts, forming 
a tent-like covering 
to the knees and 
saddle, so that in 
wet weather a 
riding apron is 
unnecessary, as the 
Equi-Pede gives 
protection from neck 
to boots. 


Burberrys 


30-31, HAYMARKET, 
LONDON. 


G 
BURBERRY HUNT FROCKS & BREECHES, 
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LI STE S N iis (Near it Oak 
R & - O S, Station.) 
THE ‘‘POPULAR” MARINE 


246, HARROW ROAD, 
MOTOR LAUNCHES. “6x. LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM I) H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for = ape sae >| We claim that 
Pleasure and lan ay A our Motor is 
Profit. Ge | so Simple, 

so Perfect, and 
For Boats, so Reliable, 
Launches, and =| that it cannot 


Coasting of Mit ig BETTER 
Vessels. | THAN THE BEST. 


Be 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor, 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 


**He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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Mock Turtle, 


Tomato, Chicken, Mulligatawney, 
have a flavour which is delicious—a quality which is satisfying. 


Libby’s Fiavoer Food Products 
such as Veal Loaf, Ham Loaf, Ox Tongue, Lunch Tongue, 


Chicken and Veal Paté are known the world over for good- 
ness and wholesomeness. They can be quickly served. 


All grocers sell them. 


Our Booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address upon application. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 


59 Tooley St., London, E. C. 
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W 7 pay fancy prices any longer? 
TURNBULL'S soaranteed pure molasses cattle Food 
s« ONLY &4. 5/ = per ton, free on rails 


(or 4s. 6d. per cwt.). 
Support your Colonies and the Iimpire by using IT, 
NOY the refuse Beetroot treacles from ‘“ Made in- 


Germany” countries. 
Address— 


ARTHUR FEF. TURNBULL, 30, Mark Lane London, E.C. 


N.B.—Where possible orders should be in 2-ton Jots to come within the minimum carriage rates. 


ynown THE WORLD 


LEATHER TRADES 
1892 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ns ENGLAND SE 


the Leading Regiments 


LEATHER TRADES 


IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THEREFORE THE WORLD'S: 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
ESTABLISHED SICK CHILDREN. 


1852. Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 
Convalescent Branch: CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE HING AND QUEEN. 


" 200 BEDS at Great t Ormond ‘Street. 50 BEDS at Cromwell House. 


DAILY DEFICIT, £20. 
£1,000 WILL ENDOW A BED FOR EVER. 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE DLISH, 
: WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOE 
: 
& 31, OREY ST., 31, Fmawe 8T., 


